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From the Watchman of the South. 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER No.—VIII. 
Love to God. 


The properties of love to God are sinceri- 
ty, supremacy, and constancy. The first re- 
lates to its nature, the second to its degree, and 
the third to its continuance. ‘Grace be with 
all them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity,” is the benediction of Paul on the 
Ephesian Church. Sincerity in a_ popular 
sense may be predicated of any religion in 


which the professor conscientiously believes in 


the tenets of the religion which he has adopt- 
ed, or in which he has been educated; but sin- 
cerity, in the Scriptural sense is a very different 
thing. It means that which is pure, unadul- 
terated, and which can bear the most rigid in- 
spection, ‘The word so translated was used to 
designate those wares which were what they 
appeared to be, and which could bear to be ex- 
amined in the light of day. Sincere love is 
therefore genuine love; and it stands opposed 
to that which is pretended, and to that which is 
spurious. Pretended love is sheer hypocri- 
sy- It is what an apostle calls, loving ‘in 
word and in tongue,” but sincere love is heart- 
felt: it is to love * in deed and intruth.” Mul- 
titudes profess that they love God, while by 
their works, they deny him. Mere professions 
of love are very common amongst men in the 
language of their mutual intercourse, but 
these professions are hollow, and for the most 
part, no one regards them. So, we hear loud 
professions of love to countrypor to the human 
race, which are not verified by a course of con- 
duct correspondent, and we pronounce such 
professions of patriotism and philant&ropy to 
be insincere. The reasonableness and obliga- 
tion of loving our Creator and Benefactor are 
so obvious, that many, without any conscious 
emotion of love take it for granted that they 
do love God; and feel as if they were wrong- 
ed, if any suspicion of the contrary is intima- 
ted. And they are upheld in this delusion, 
by the experience of momentary feelings of 
gratitude for great deliverances, or benefits un- 
expectedly received; although these transient 
emotions have no permanent effect on their 
character, and prevVailing affections. Their 
supreme love of the world, and their unwil- 
lingness to deny themselves in any selfish in- 
dulgence for the sake of religion, manifests be- 
yond all doubt, that the love of God as an ac- 
tive, abiding principle, has no place in their 
hearts. All who become members of the visi- 
ble church, of course profess that they love 


. God; but many have been induced to do this 


from selfish and secular motives; the love of 
such to the Saviour is not sincere but hypocri- 
tical. Much is said in the New Testament 
against’ hypocrisy, and we are all solemnly 
warhed to beware of it; for hypocrites and un- 
believers shall be certainly cast into “ outer 
darkness,”’ where there is ** weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

But sincerity also stands opposed to spu- 
riousness. ‘There may be strong emotion felt 
in the heart—there may be love, but it is not 
genuine; it is spurious.. Between pure love 
and adulterated love, there is as much dif- 
ference as between genuine and counterfeit 
coin. Both may have the same external im- 
press; but while the one is pure gold, the 
other is base metal. There are many kinds 
of spurious love; some of which we will 
The transient flare of natural grati- 
tude has already been mentioned. There is 
also a strong and pleasant feeling which may 


be produced in the mind by a persuasion, how- 


ever produced, that God loves us, and has par- 
doned our sins, and will bestow upon us ever- 
Jasting happiness. Such an affection, however 
strong, and however accompanied by ecstatic 
joy, is a mere selfish feeling, furnishing no 
evidence of a renewed nature. This feeling 
is most remarkable when the soul has been 
labouring under great concern about its own sal- 


. vation; and afier being burdened with a sense 


of the divine displeasure is brought by the 
suggestion of some text of Scripture, or by 
some imagination that God in Christ is smiling 
upon it, to be persuaded that the wrath of God 
is turned away from it, and that all its sins are 
pardoned, cannot but rejoice in the feeling of 
present security, and the prospect of future 
blessedness. And there is reason to believe, 
that when the nervous system has been kept 
for a-long time under pressure from religious 
concern, there is a natural reaction by which 
the burden is thrown off, and pleasant and ex- 
ulting emotions take the place of the feelings 
of deep despondency and distress. 
case the change in the feelings of the mind is 
produced by a change in the nervous system; 
and the soul is filled with tumultuous joy 
without being conscious of any good reason 
for these ecstatic emotions. Here evidently 
there is nothing experienced but what might 
take place in the enthusiastic feelings of a hea- 
then or a Turk. Again, when the imagina- 
tion is greatly excited, so that the images de- 
picted on it are so vivid as to appear to be re- 
alities, there is great danger of delusion, by 
mistaking the mere imaginations of our own 
hearts for spiritual views of the divine glory. 
A person under serious impressions may have 
painted on the imagination, a picture of Christ 
suffering on the cross so vivid'that they shall 
mistake this figment of the mind for a reality ; 
as an aged man informed me, that whilst he 
was hearing a sermon preached in a grove, 
where I was present, that he evidently saw 
Christ hanging on the cross, and though he 
turned his eyes away from it, yet when he 
looked again, it was still there. Every one is 
acquainted with the remarkable vision of a 
crucified Saviour, which Col. Gardiner had, 
on the night of his conversion; which, though 
probably produced by the Spirit of God, was 
doubtles no more than a vivid imagination of 
the scene of Calvary. More commonly, how- 
ever, the impression is not so strong as to be 
taken for a real external object; but still so 
lively, that persons are accustomed to speak of 
it as seeing with the eye of the mind: Thus, 
in the narrative of religious experience, we 
often hear persons relating that they clearly 


-saw Jesus on the cross, or in some other situa- 


tions, smiling upon them, and perhaps heard 
Him speak certain words to them; but when 
questioned as to the nature of the view, they 
declare that these things were seen or heard 
in the mind. And such imaginations are by 


A lib/ 


In this} 


that if their religion extends no further, and 
they possess no better faith than is involved in 


in having, as it were, certain kind and encour- 
aging words spoken to them, their religion is 
vain. For, if instead of imagining such scenes, 


they had the real tranactions exhibited before 


their bodily eyes, such a sight would not ne- 


cessarily include the least exercise of saving 


faith; and all the feelings arising «from such 


imaginations, however strong or joyful, are 
not of the nature of sincere love to Christ. 
It is, however, no uncommon thing for the re- 


‘newed man to have, especially on his first con- 


imagination. This excitement of\the imagi- 


feelings which arise in the mind may be of a 


partly produced by the imagination. 
comes then a question not a little interesting, 


which we are conscious, is indeed of the na- 
ture of sincere love to God? ‘To which it 
may be answered, that if we are conscious 
that the object of our love is the moral excel- 
lency and beauty of the divine character, as 
made known in the word of God, then we may 
be satisfied that this is a genuine affection. 
But where the emotion is not so strong as to 
give complete evidence of its holy nature at 
once, we may obtain satisfaction by impartial- 
ly contemplating all the moral attributes as- 
cribed to God in the Bible, and asking our- 
selves whether we cordially approve of them 
all, and whether we can feel complacency in a 
Being possessed of such attributes. It will 
be satisfactory for the soul to ask itself whether 
if it were possible, it would wish to have any 
change made in the moral character of God. 


his law, and whether we do delight in it afier 
the inner man. , A. A. 


LETTER FROM MR. M. EATON. 
‘The Bethel Missionary. 

We publish the following letter from a Bethel 
missionary on the New York canal, to show the 
mode in which the missionary proceeds in his 
labours, the spiritual wants of the boatmen, 
their feelings at being neglected by the Chris- 
tian community, and the welcome reception 
they give to those labouring for their good. 
We commend the Bethel cause to all, and espe- 
cially to those who havea pecuniary interest at 
stake in the safe transmission of goods. 


Penn Yan, November 6, 1841. 


Another year has rolled round since J last 
wrote you, relative to my labours on the canal. 
I have often been inquired of this summer, why 
I have not given some Account of my success. 
My apology has been, that I did not wish to 
trouble you with my communication more than 
once a year. Another reason is, that I have no 
time—l have found the boatmen so willing to 
hear me talk and pray, and the vast field of use- 
fulness demanding my constant attention. The 
thoughts of the responsibility which rests on me, 
as one that has soon to give an account of my 
stewardship, and the reflection that I am so soon 
to meet the twenty-five thousand boatmen at the 
bar of God, there to give an account how I have 
warned them, are at times overwhelming. It 
seems that God, in his providence, hag placed 
me in a station of immense responsibility, as | 
am the only missionary 
the Erie canal and its xide cuts—my labours 
therefore have been very arduous. | have no- 
thing, however, to discourage, but every thing 
to encourage me on the way. . 

Never in my Christian course for fifteen 
years, have [ had my soul more blessed than 
during the two years I have been labouring on 
the canal. I think it the most interesting field 
of labour in the world. Such a variety! 
every change of boats brings me into a new 
society.. | have been on but very few boats this 
summer, where I have not witnessed more or less 
tears. I have often heard it said, “* We know, 
sir, what your churches are doing. We read 
and learn that you are sending your money 
and missionaries to the heathen world. _To this 
we have no objection; but we boatmen have 
talked about it and have wondered what the 
churches have been about twenty years since 
the canal has been in operation, and twenty 
thousand have died from the canal, and no pains 
taken for our souls. We came from good families 
and were respected before we came on to this 
ditch ; we had praying fathers and mothers, and 
have been taught to reverence religion, and to 
believe the Bible; but it seems that the very 
moment we were canal men, we have been 
shunned, as they would shun some deadly viper. 
We have made up our minds that every man’s 
hand was against us. We verily thought, and 
with good reason too, that the churches had 
deemed us the offscouring of the earth.” 

I recollect one instance, in talking to a 
steersman, he says, “Sir, why do you talk to 
me? [ama boatman, and you nor any other 
Christians have a regard for us.” asked him 
if he knew any thing about the Bethel Society. ? 
He had never heard of that Society. I told 
him the object of the Society, and that I was a 
missionary appointed by it for the boatmen. 
‘¢ Well Sir,” said he, “ I supposed that we boat. 
men had no friends, aside from boatmen. I 
was brought up strictly, had a praying mother 
—she is in her grave, and I have thought, that 
when she died, and her prayers were ended, 
that [ had uo one that would pray for me, and 
have given away to my lusts and appett‘es : but 
from what you tell me, it appears that there are 
some who care for us. If so, and I believe 
what you say, I, for one, will try to be some- 
thing.” He appeared very much affected, while 
the silent tears stole down his manly cheek. So 
you see it is the prevailing opinion of the boat- 
man, that no one cares for them, and it appears 
to me that they have good reason for so think- 
ing, from the course that Christians have taken 
for the twenty years that we have slept over 
their destiny. But I bless God, that the church- 
es where | have presented the claims of the 
boatmen have responded to the call by giving 
liberally, generally, of their money, to sustain 
the cause, and by their tears have given me the 
assurance that | might expect their prayers. | 
at.y missionaries need the prayers of their 
Christian brothers and sisters, they are those 
who are labouring on our inland waters ; for 
there ix nothing but the power of God that will 
affect their hearts ; andif your missionaries fail 
of having that in their hearts, their labours will 
be in vain. | 

1 have some interesting accounts to give rela- 
tive to the conversion of at least six boatmen 
this summer, who, last «season, when I saw 
them, were all in their sins, but who now give 
good evidence that they have passed from death 
unto life. One of them, | think, the wickedest 
man almost that [ ever saw. But I have not 
room to give the account in this letter, | must 
defer it for my next. 
great change in the morals of our boatmen 
within the last year. 


many taken for the highest exercise of faith, 
and those who are favoured with them, make 
sure that they are the children of God. Now 
we do not mean to say that any of the things 
which have been mentioned, are evidences that 
the subject of them is deluded; but we do say, 


having such images painted on the mind, or 


' version, very lively impressions made on his 
nation may accompany a true faith, and the 


mixed character, partly the effect of faith, and 
It be- 


how may we be assured that the affection of 


on the whole line of 


I think there has been a 


J think we have some as 
amiable men and women now on the canal, as 
there are any where in our cities and villages. 


Many, and I may say most of our captains of 
line-boats, have their wives with them, very few 
of those wicked women that used to be found on 
the boats, can find refuge there now. Any man 
who thinks much of himself, would not be seen 
with’ one on his boat. The temperance cause 
has prevailed toa wonderful extent among boat- 
men. I do think there is not half the liquor 
drank on the canal, that there was last season; 
and as for profanity, it is astonishing to see the 
change. I knowof boats’ companies who have 
made the agreement at the commencement of 
the spring, that they would drink no liquor, nor 
swear during the season. I have been on their 
boats and have not heard one oath. 

There is one class, the boys, under the pre- 
sent arrangement, that it is impossible to do any 
thing with, and until the captains carry their own 
drivers, we shall have swearing boys. ‘The cap- 
tains have no control over them: nevertheless, 
although, those wicked boys, one would think, 
never had a solemn reflection, yet when I can 
get them alone, nine out of ten will tell me that 
they have been brought up well, and have had 
praying mothers. My heart has bled for those 
little fellows, while they have given me a histo- 
ry of their lives, to see how they have been led 
along by Satan. After their parents have died, 
and left them orphans, and no one to protect 
them, they have come on the canal, they say, 
and that they?never swore until then; and they 
will now make the very fiends in hell blush at 
their profanity, and yet say they know it is a sin 
against God. Some of them are not satisfied 
with being miserable themselves, but seem to 
want to draw others into the same vortex of ruin 
with themselves. 

After | had been talking to the drivers on one 
occasion; at a horse station, I| started to go 
away, and saw a little fellow sit beside the barn, 
very pensive. I went along and put my hand 
on his shoulder, and said, ‘‘ My son, are you a 
driver ?” * No, sir,” said he, ‘* 1 have been, but 
I have quit this morning.” ‘ Have they dis- 
charged you ?”—said I; ‘* No, sir, I can never 
be whipped to lie, and drink; and because | 


Or we may inquire whether we approve of -won’t spend my money and lie, and swear, the 


drivers have thumped me until [ can hardly go. 
But I have got my money, and they won’t get 
it, and I am going away, where | can live in 
peace.” I asked him where his parents were ? 
He burst into tears, and it was a long time be- 
fore he could answer, being choked with grief. 
At last, said he, sobbing as though his heart 
would break, ‘‘ 1 am an orphan, sir: I have no 
father nor mother; my father died poor, and I 
have had toshirk for myself. I thought I would 
come here because I could get more wages, 
but,” said he, ‘the money is no object.” I 
asked him if his parents were pious?” He said, 


they both belonged to the Church, and he had} 


no doubt but they were both in heaven. I then 
asked him:if he was a Christian! ‘* No, sir,” 
said he, but I wish I was.” ‘Thus we see the 
influence exerted by pious parents. 

Now, my dear Christian friends, it is for you 
to say whether this mission shall be sustained ; 
and I[ hope that whether myself or any other 
agent for the American Bethel Society, shall 
present the claims of boatmen, you will exa- 
mine your money, and after you have heard 
what we have to say about them, if you have 
got any money that belongs to the Bethel cause, 
you will give it tous. We don’t ask for any of 
that which belongs to any other benevolent ob- 
ject, but we do say, that we think we have as 
just claims upon your benevolence and prayers, 
as any other Christian charity. Yours, in the 
bonds of the Gospel. M. Earon. 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 
WESTERN RESERVE.—No, II, 


Having given you some account of the state 
of the Churches on the Western Reserve, I 
will now give you some account of the Minis- 
try. As tothe Synod of the Western Reserve, 
there seems to be a considerable variety of the- 
ological views entertained and inculcated by its 
ministers. So great is the difference, that the 
extremes find it difficult to hold fellowship. 
One of the members observed to me that there 
were ministers in the Synod whom he would 
not ask to preach for him. If you suppose 
there is no Calvinism on the Reserve, you great- 
ly mistake. There is a considerable number 
of the minister$ of the Western Reserve Synod, 
that are, in the main; Calvinistic in their theol- 
ogy—adopting, essentially the views of Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, or Dr. Tyler of East 
Windsor. ‘These do not approve of the theolo- 
gical views of the New Haven, or Oberlin 
School. ‘They choose to remain in their pre- 
sent connexion, as most of them are settled over 
Congregational churches, and they have some 


Fasperity of feeling towards the Old-school 


Presbyterians, on account of the so-called Ex- 
cision Act. But while these men disapprove 
of the theology of New Haven and Oberlin, 
they tolerate ministers who adopt and propa 

gate it. If I mistake not, one of the Professors 
of the Oberlin Institute, who is known to adopt 
the theology of the institution, is a member of 
the Synod in good standing. How many others 
there may be in the Synod who adopt the views 
of Oberlin, 1 am unable to say. Some of the 
members of the Synod are trustees of the insti- 
tution; and certainly such can find no great 
fault with their theology. 

There is also a considerable number who 
adopt the New Haven Theology. They are the 
disciples of Dr. Taylor. Some of these are men 
of popular talents, and extensive influence in the 
Synod. There is not, after all, so very great a 
difference between the New Haven Theology 
and that of Oberlin. ‘The single doctrine of 
perfectionism, seems to be nearly the sum-total 
of the difference. And even on this subject, 
the difference is not sufficient to quarrel about. 
The Oberlin men hold, that men actually attain, 
in this life, what the others admit to be attain- 
able. It is true, the disciples of Dr. Taylor 
raise a considerable dust and smoke about Ober- 
lin, but it seems to be more to hide themselves, 
than for any other purpose. In regard to hu- 
man ability, divine influence, decrees, election, 
and kindred doctrines, they have nearly the 
same views. Now, if the main difference be, 
that the one maintain that some do actually at- 
tain what the others admit to be attainable, by 
all, why should there be so much noise about 
this mere ‘ shade’ of difference? The Oberlin 
people complained, when the American Educa- 
tion Society withdrew their patronage from their 
students, that their ways were not equal—that, 


{| while they refused to aid young men at their 


Seminary, on the ground of their Theology, 
they aided young men in studying the same 
system at other places. ‘Though a majority of 
the Western Reserve Synod might be prepared 
to condemn Taylorism and Oberlinism in the 


abstract, it is very doubtful whether it would be |} 


possible to obtain a majority of the Synod to 
discipline a minister, who adopts and propagates 
the sentiments of either. Until this be done, 
but little will be effected in opposing those er- 
rors. ‘The men who hold them, will care but 
little about resolutions that may be passed, so 
long as they themselves are let alone, and 
suffered to propagate their sentiments unmo- 


lested.. There is undoubtedly, a criminal ne-| 


glect here. The union of such discordant ma- 
terials, cannot be very durable. 

The General Association of the Western Re- 
serve, is comp sed exclusively of Ministers and 
Churches, that sympathize with Oberlin. ‘The 


Professors of the Oberlin Institute, took the lead 
in the organization. If the reader wishes to 
know the theological views of these Ministers, 
let him consult the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly for 1837—pages 468-469. If he will 
add perfectionism to the list of errors there con- 
demned, he will have, substantially, their sys- 
tem. These ministers are not very observant 
of rules of order or courtesy. They will go into 
churches of long standing, and draw off a par- 
ty if they can, and commence operations. They 
are ready to condemn all as “inhabitants of 
Meroz,” who will not co-operate with them.— 
By such means, they often produce a very un- 
comfortable state of things in Churches. 

Those Ministers who have united in forming 
a Consociation, harmonize in their theological 
views with the Synod, but think it advisable to 
be, in name, what they are in reality. This 
body is yet small. 

There are, also, now labouring on the Re- 
serve, within the bounds of the Synod, five 
Ministers who belong to the Old-school body, 
These are labouring in Churches connected 
with the Presbytery of Wooster. 

It has been said, that the Western Reserve 
was to be the battle ground between truth and 
error. There is some justice in this remark. 
The errorists are certainly very zealous; and, 
to what lengths they may be suffered to go, is 
known only to Omniscience, Amid all our 
troubles, we have one thing to console us; and 
that is, “* The Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth.” ALETHEs. 


WELL REGULATED SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A well regulated Sunday school will— 

1. Place prayer and the worship of God in 
the foreground.—Children must be taught, by 
example, that their teachers fear God ; and this 
cannot be done, unless every separate diet of in- 
struction is opened with ferveut acts of prayer 
and praise. Sunday school prayers ought to 
be very brief, very sententious, very scriptural, 
very ardent, and very appropriate to the state 
of the young and the work of religious train- 
ing. Praise should be conducted with taste, 
with spiri:, with solemnity, and so as to interest 
the minds of children, who, in general, are de- 
lighted with this exercise. I am glad to find 
that sacred music is receiving more attention in 
our schools than it formerly did. It is beauti- 
ful to hear children’s voices well trained, and 
the love of sacred music instilled into their 
hearts can scarcely fail to soften and benefit 
their characters. Our Sunday schools must 
make much of prayer and praise, if they are 
to be crowned with spiritual prosperity. 

2, A well conducted Sunday school must 
have a wise government, and well qualified 
teachers.—The government, under proper laws, 
must be vested, fully and without reserve, in 
the hands of the superintendent, whose eye and 
whose heart must range over the whole school ; 
and who must possess the power of keeping the 
whole machine in motion, of uniting all the 
teachers, and preserving order and harmony 
throughout the whole community. He must be 
a man of prayer, a Moses in meekness, a Job 
in patience, a Paul in zeal. He must be a man 
of wisdom, capable of suggesting and carrying 
out such plans as may be necessary for the im- 
provement of the school. Withthe children and 
teachers he must be a favourite; and no one 
must. venture to interfere with his legitimate 
province. Sunday school teachers, too, in the 
advanced state of these institutions, must be 
persons of peculiar qualifications. ‘‘ Apt to 
teach,” must be their motto. ‘In season, out 
of season,” must be their self-denying course. 
Their hearts must glow with the love of their 
work. (The ambition to save souls must be the 

ruling passion of their nature. There must be 
no faltering, no irregularity, no coldness in their 
course, if they would be instruments of saving 
souls. Let them stir themselves up to noble 
purposes and achievements. Their work is glo- 
rious enough to engage the sympathies of an- 
gels. They have a boundless field of enter- 
prize before them. They may. expect to reap 
a glorious harvest, if they faint not. Prayer, 
punctuality, prudence, perseverance, and earnest 
piety, will be sure to succeed. 

3. A well conducted Sunday school must 
have a good system of instruction.—Nothing 
must be left to caprice, to rash speculation, to 
conceited self-importance; but every thing must 
be regulated by fixed laws, that the school at 
large may resemble a beautiful piece of me- 
chanism, in which every wheel is in its proper 
place, and all parts of the machine are obedient 
to the central impulse. It is of vast importance, 
that well-digested modes of conveying Bible 
knowledge should obtain in all our Sunday’ 
schools; and it must be the fault of committees 
and superintendents, if, in the present age of 
marked improvement in the systems of educa- 
tion, any school should be found lagging behind 
its times. It is an imperative duty upon the 
executive of every school, to see to it that the 
plans of instruction adopted are really geod ; 
that they are sufficiently simple. engage the 


attention of the young; that they embrace a} 


sufficient range of scriptural knowledge; that 
they are so diversified as to meet the wants of 
children of very different ages and altainments; 
that they combine a portion of amusement with 
more solid instraction; and that they all tend 
to one point, the direct impression of the youth- 
ful mind by the great lessons of their gospel. 


4. A well conducted Sunday school will 
give due prominence to the word of God.—Far 
be it from me to undervalue Catechisms, in 
which there is to be found a sound digest of 
Bible truth. They are subsidiaries to the in- 
structions of the Sunday school; but the 
Bible is the grand depository of heavenly 
truth ; and it must be raised to its proper eleva- 
tion before the eyes and the minds of the child. 
ren committed to our care. That teacher will 
best” perform his duty, and will best secure the 
deep and penetrated attention of his class, who 
has become most familiar with his Bible, and 
who knows best, in a simple and ingenious 
manner, how to pour the lessons of Scripture, 
clear from the fountain, upon the minds of the 
children who listen to him. While referring 
to this point, I am happy to find that the Sun- 
day-school Union has sent forth a series of 
very well digested Bible exercises for the use of 
Sunday schools. I rejoice-at this, not because 
I wish to see these exercises exclusively and 
universally adopted; but because | think they 
will spread the taste for direct Bible instruction, 
and in so doing will enhance the interest of the 
Sunday school to teachers and children, and at 
the same time afford a more animating hope of 
success in conducting children to the feet of 
Christ. God will honour the faithful and dili- 
gent use of hisown word; and in proportion as 
teachers become acquainted with the rich and 
exhaustless mine of Scripture, they will be more 
interested in the act of conveying instruction, 
and will more affect the minds of the childten 
committed to their care. As there is no book of 
such authority as the Bible; so there is none of 
such potent influence to rouse all the dormant 
sensibilities of the youthful bosom. It exhibits 
every species of composition, every kind of nar- 
rative, every sample of historical detail—it is 
rich in personal biography, in national story, in 
touching incident. Its poetry throws all unin- 
spired productions into the shade; its proverbs 
afford maxims of wisdom for all ages and na- 


| tions; its prophecies soar to the height of true 


sublimity ; its miracles are stamped with the 
finger of God; its doctrines discover all that 
it is most interesting for an accountable and 
sinful being to know; its precepts touch on the 
whole sphere of human duty ; its promises shed 
light upon man’s present path, and approaching 
destiny; by its gracious discoveries, the portals 
of the invisible world are thrown wide open, 
and wanderers in this desert world are shown 
the path of life. In one word, the Bible is the 
revelation of God’s love to sinful beings; it is 
an authoritative disclosure of the divine method 
of salvation; it is the record of that eternal life 
which those attain who believe in Christ. Let 
the Bible, then, have the first place in our Sun- 
day schools; it is the salt which is to preserve 
all our other instructions from being injurious ; 
it is the leaven which, infusing itself into the ele- 
ments of youthful character, is to leaven the 
rising generation. Let teachers study it daily ; 
and particularly let them make diligent and la- 
borious efforts to understand those portions of 
Scripture which, from Sabbath to Sabbath, they 
bring before the minds of their pupils. This 
will improve themselves; and what improves 
themselves will benefit their youthful charge. 


5. A well regulated school will be charac- 
terized by one steady aim, viz., the conversion 
of the children.—All lower aims will frustrate 
themselves ; this will embrace all in one com- 
prehensive outgoing of Christian benevolence. 
If children are to be recl:.imed from vicious ha- 
bits; if they are to be taught to resist evil ex- 
amples; if they are to be prepared for the 
spheres of social life; if they are to leaven the 
world, and to become blessings to ‘mankind, the 
only sure way to effect all- this is to endeavour 
to make them Christians. ‘They must be dealt 


with in all the earnestness of Christian affec-| 


tion. Their teachers must yearn over them 
with tender and melting compassion. The 
touching story of the love of Christ must be 
often told in their hearing. The avénues to 
conscience must be carefully sought. Indivi- 
dual character must be studied. When one 
method of appeal has been tried withoat effect, 
another must be resorted to, and another, until 
the way to the conscience has been discovered ; 
and then into the opened heart must be poured 
the love of a bleeding Saviour. Such direct 
methods rarely fail of success for any length- 
ened period. But there must be nothing cold, 
dry, and insipid, in the mode of dealing with 
children. They must feel that all the warmth 
of youth is responded to. ‘Their teachers must 
be felt to be their friends, and their friends for 
eternity. ‘There must be a tie powerfully felt 
between the teacher and his class; and what is 
that tie, but a persevering, sleepless effort of 
the part of the teacher to save the souls com- 
mitted to his weekly training and inspection ? 
6. A well regulated school will be power- 
fully aided by the sympathy of the congrega- 
tion.— This is a subject of vast moment. 
wish I could draw attention to it at home, and 
cause it to be seriously reflected upon, through 
all the churches of Great Britain and the New 
World. Devoted Sunday sehool teachers have 
now but too much cause to complain, that so 
far as the aid and sympathy of the congrega- 
tion are concerned, they are left too much to 
stand alone. Are our Christian people aware 
of the degree in which they are thus checking 
the work of God? Must they not confess that 
they could have done much more by their 
countenance, their fervent prayers, their ha- 
bitual visits to the school, to have advanced the 
great work of théconversion of souls? Might 
they not have contributed in a larger measure 
to the encouragement of those upon whom the 
burden and heat of the day must of necessity 
fall. Think what a powerful agency for the 
conversion of souls is the Sunday school! And 
in connexion with this, ask what you have 
done to further this grand object. If your own 
heart condemns you, be anxious forthwith to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Hence- 
forward, let the Sunday school, with its teach- 
ers, have a place in your most fervent supplica- 
tions at a throne of grace, when you are in 
your happiest moods. Visit the school often, 
that you may keep alive the impression of the 
value of the souls of the children, and that you 
may contribute your mite of encouragement to 
those worthy and devoted young people who 
spend many a laborious and anxious hour in 
endeavouring to conduct the, little ones commit- 
ted to their care to the feet of Jesus. It is the 
highest mark of a school’s real prosperity, 
when all the members of the church are brought 
to look on it as a part of the spiritual appara- 
tus of the community, and when teachers and 
members are, with one joint effort, striving to 
make ita nursery for the Church on earth and 
in heaven. When the churches feel as they 
ought to do, there will be no difficulty in visit- 
ing the absentees from the school, and no lack 
of children to be taught. Every member will 
feel himself charged to do some service to the 
cause; and those who can do nothing else, 
will spend a portion of their spare time in find- 
ing out the untaught children of the poor, and 
in bringing them in their hands to the place o 
instruction.— London Evangelical Magazine. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD. | 
“ A broken and and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.’ —Psa. li. 17 

There was once a son to whom a kind and 
generous father had entrusted the management 
of one of his distant estates. He had provided 
him with a most liberal outfit; and, in all tre 
arrangements which had been made for him, 
had shown the most delicate kindness, and the 
most thoughtful consideration for his happi- 
ness. 

He required of him to spend a part of his 
time in the cultivation of his own mind; to pay 
particular attention to the improvement of the 
estate; to have regard to the wants of the poor, 
and the instruction of the ignorant; the relief 
of the sick and distressed, and for all these 
purposes he granted him liberal appropriations. 

The son went to the estate ; but, entirely for- 
getful of the kindness and commands of his 
father, he spent his whole time in the riotous 
pursuit of pleasure. . The éstate went to ruins; 
the poor were neglected; the sick perished from 
want; and the money which had been given 
for their relief, was spent by the son in every 
form of dissipation and excess. 

After some time the son received tidings that 
his father was coming to investigate the affairs 
of his estate—and he was filled with dread and 
remorse. 

‘What shall J do,” he said, “shall I flee 
from the face of my father?—that | might do, 
iff never designed to do any better—if | would 
make the case entirely hopeless. No, I am re- 
solved what I will do. 1 willsee my father and 
tell him the. truth, let the consequences be what 
they may.” | 
When the father arrived, he called his son to 
him. | 

‘** Show me, now,” said he, “‘ what progress 
thou hast made with the studies that 1 marked 
out for thee.” 

The son answered, “1 have never attended to 
them, my father, and therefore have made no 


_ progress.” 


‘‘ Perhaps, said his father, ‘‘ it was because 


f ly thinned. 


the care of the estate was more severe than I 
had expected, and thou hast spent all thy time 


upon that. Show me, therefore, what improve- 
ment thou hast made here.” : 

father,” replied the son, [ have en- 
tirely neglected the estate.” : 

“Yet, surely,” said his father, “ thou hast 
paid attention to the poor, whose interests are 
so dear to me—thou hast not certainly neglect- 
ed them.” | | 

“Yes, my father, I have neglected the poor 
entirely. 1 have done nothing for them.” 

‘¢ And in what hast thou spent thy time?” 

‘‘ My whole time, oh father, has been spent 
in my own amusement.” | 

‘¢ But, at least” said the father, * restore me 
the property that I entrusted to thee for these 
purposes which thou hast neglected.” 

‘¢ | cannot restore it,” said the son. ‘I have 
spent it all upon my own pleasures;” and the 
Son covered his face, for he expected the re- 
proaches of his father, but his father was silent, 
and that silence was more dreadful than words. 

At length the father approached him and 
said, 

‘<‘T'hou canst not recall the time thou hast 
wasted—thou canst not repay to the sick and 
the poor their sufferings through thy. neglect— 
thou canst not restore the erring and, the igno- 
rant whom thou shouldst have guided—thou 
canst not return the property thou hast squan- 
dered; but, even now, in thy shame, thy sor- 
row, and thy poverty, thou hast yet one thing 
which thou canst give, and which I will accept 
in place of all the past.” «sf 

‘Oh, tell me what!” replied the son, weep- 
ing, as he threw himself at his father’s feet. 

His father raised him, and said, in a low and 
gentle voice, 

‘A broken and a contyite heart, even now, I 
will not despise.” i 

And now, immortal being, whoever thou art, 
through whose mind this story has passed, has 
it for thee no meaning ? | 

Hast thou not a Father who hath placed thee 
here in this distant world, and whose delicate 
eare of thy happiness is witnessed by every 
hour of thy existence? Is it not told thee by 
that eye which he hath opened to'reflect on a 
beautiful creation? Is it not whispered in that 
which he hath strung like a cunning instrument ? 
Is it not revealed in the unceasing pulse, the un- 
tiring heart, in every movement of that strange 
machinery, which, though it might bring thee 
such agony, yet causes thee so much happiness? 

But, more truly, do not the throbbings and 
longings of thy spirit--its restless discontent 
with all it sees and craving for 
some high and yet unfound good—its presen- 
timents of immortal capabilities, teach thee that 
thou hast somewhere an invisible Father, who 
placed thee in this world for no mean or short- 
lived purpose? Was it not he who, silent and 
unseen bent over thy helpless infancy, and 
guarded thy childhood, and had patience with 
thy youth, never absent, never inattentive, never 
weary? And has that Father placed thee in 
this world merely that thou mightest seek thine 
own ease and amusement? or has he committed 
to thee high and sacred trusts, corresponding to 
the capacities which he hath given thee? 

And are there never times in thy life, when 
a strange thoughtfulness and awe pervade thy 
spirit, as if that unseen Father were drawing 
near to thee. Hearest thou never a still small 
voice saying’ ‘* To what purpose hast thou been 
living? What progress hast thou made in thy 
education for -eternity. What, use hast thou 
made of the time which I havé given? What 
hast thou done with the property which I haveen- 
trusted to thy hands? Whom hast thou suc- 
cored, enlightened, guided, comforted and led to 
heaven, by all the various talents that I entrusted 
to thee for that purpose?”” And what answer, in 
such hours, canst thou make to thy God and 
Father! 

But how wonderful is the goodness of that 
God, who when every thing that he has forbid- 
den is done, and every thing that he hath com- 
manded is left undone—when the spirit stands 
before him helpless, speechless, and despairing, 
still accepts the last poor offering it has to bring, 
and receives a contrite heart in place of that 
past, which can never be recalled—and what 
must be thought of that child who should turn 
from the forgiving parent and say, ‘* No—l 
have not even that to give!” 


From D’Aubigne’s History. 
ZUINGLE ATTACKED BY THE PLAGUE. 
While Zuingle was buried among the stupend- 


‘ous rocks that overhang the headlong torrent of 


the Jamina, he suddenly received intelligence 
that the plague, or the “ great death,” as it was 
called, had visited Zurich. This terrible malady 
broke out in August, on St. Lawrence day, and 
lasted till Candlemas, sweeping away during tha 

period no fewer than two thousand five hundred 
souls. The young people who resided under 
Zuingle’s roof had immediately quitted it, ac- 
cording to the directions he had left behind 
him. His house was deserted therefore—but it 
was his time to return to it. He sat out from. 
Pfeffers in all haste, and appeared once more 
among his flock, which the disease had grievous- 
His young brother Andrew, who 
would gladly have stayed to attend upon him, he 
sent back at once to Wildhaus, and from that 
moment gave himself up entirely to the victims 
of that dreadful scourge. It was his daily task 
to testify of Christ and his consolation to the 
sick. His friends, while they rejoiced to see him 
still unharmed, while the arrows of pestilence 
were flying thick around him, were visited never- 
theless with many secret misgivings on his ac- 
count. ** Do good,” was the language of a letter 


written to him from Bale, by Conrad Brunner, 
who himself died of the plague a few months 
afterwards—* but at the same time be advised to 
take care of your own life.” ‘The caution came 
too late; Zuingle had been seized by the plague. 
The great preacher of Switzerland was stretch- 
ed on a bed from which it was possible he might 
never rise. He now turned his thoughts upon 
‘the state of his own soul, and lifted up his eyes 
to God. He knew that Christ had given hima 
sure inheritance; and pouring forth the feelings 
of his heart in a hymn full of unction and sim- 
plicity—the sensé and the rhythm of which we 
will endeavour to exhibit, though we should fail 
in the attempt to copy its natural and primitive 
cast of language—he cried out: 


Lo! at my door gaunt death! spy ; 
Hear, Lord of Life, thy creatures’ cry ! 
The arm that hung upon-4hé tree, 
Jesus, uplift—and rescue me. 


Yet, if to quench my sun at noon 
Be thy behest, thy will be done! 


In faith and hope earth I resign, 
Secure of heaven, for I am thine! 


The disease, in the mean time gained ground; 
his friends in deep affliction beheld the man on 
whom the hopes of Switzerland and of the church 
reposed ready to be swallowed up by the grave. 
His bodily powers and natural faculties were for- 
saking him. His heart was smitten with dis- 
may; yet he found strength to cry : | 


Fierce grow my pains: help, Lord, in haste! 
For flesh and heart are failing fast. 


Clouds wrap my sight, my.tongue is dumb, 
Lord, tarry not, the hour is come! 


In Satan’s grasp on hell’s dark brink 
My spirit reels—ah, must I sink? 


No’ Jesus, no! him I defy, | 
While here beneath thy cross I lie. 


The Canon Hoffman, sincerely attached to 


the creed which he professed, could not bear 
the idea of seeing Zuingle die in the errors 


Which he had inculcated. He waited on the 
principal of the chapter. “ Think,” said he, 
“of the peril of his soul. Has he not given the 
name of fantastical innovators to all the doctors 
who have taught for the last three hundred and 
eighty years and upwards—Alexander of Hales, 
Saint Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and all the canonisis? Does he not 
affirm that the doctrines they have broached are 
no better than dreams into which they have 
fallen, with their hoods drawn over their eyes, 
in the gloomy corners of their cloisterst? Alas! 
it would have been better for the city af Zurich 
had he ruined our vintages and harvests for 
many a year; and now he is at death door! 
[ beseech you save his poor soul!” would 
appear that the principal; more enlighten@@ than 
the Canon, did not think it necessary to con- 
vert Zuingle to St. Bonaventura and Albertus 
Magnus. He was left undisturbed. 
Great was the consternation that prevailed 

throughout the city. The believers cried to God > 


‘night and day, earnestly entreating that He 


would restore their faithful pastor. The alarm 
had spread from Zurich to the mountains of 
Tockenburg. Even in that elevated region the 
plague had made its appearance. Seven or 
eight persons had fallen a prey to it in the vil- 
lage; among these was a servant of Nicholas, 
Zuingle’s brother. No tidings were received 
from the Reformer. ‘* Let me know,” wrote 
young Andrew Zuingle, “ what is thy state, 
my beloved brother? The abbot, and all our 
brothers salute thee.” It would seem that Zuin- 
gle’s parents were already dead, since they are 
not mentioned here. 

The news of Zuingle’s illness, followed by a 
report of his death, was circulated throughout 
Switzerland and Germany. ‘“ Alas!” exclaim- 
ed Hedio, in tears, * the deliverer of our coun- 
try, the trumpet of the gospel, the magnanimous 
herald of the truth is stricken with death in the 
flower and spring-tide of his age. When the 
intelligence reached Baie that Zuingle was no 
more, the whole city resounded with lamenta- 
tions. 

But that glimmering spark of life which had 
been left unquenched, began now to burn more 
brightly. Though labouring sti'l under great 
bodily weakness, his soul was impressed with a 
deep persuasion, that God had called him to re- 
place the candle of His word on the deserted 
candlestick of the church. The plague had re- 
linquished its victim. With strong emotion 
Zuiagle now exclaimed : 

My father God behold me whole! 
Again on earth a living soul ? 
~ Let sin no more my heart annoy, 
But fill it, Lord, with holy joy. 
‘Though now delayed my hour must come, 
Involved, perchance, in deeper gloom. 
It matters not ; rejoicing yet 
I'll bear my yoke to heaven's bright gate. 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ DIFFERENT VIEWS, 


Of almost every person we may take two 
views:—One, in the feeling of tenderness to- 
wards his deficiencies, sympathy with his suf- 
ferings, and kindness towards him and all that 
is his. The other, in judgment, comparing 
every word and every act with the strict law, 
and condemning all that is wanting as well as 
all that is wrong, without making due allowance 
for circumstances of education, habit, tempera- 
ment. &c. 

For many reasons let me aim at the former 
way of viewing those with whom I have inter- 
course. I regret that my practice savours so 
much of the latter. CG. 

the Presbyterian. 


ACTION OF THE PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE ON 
THE TRAFFIC IN INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Certain Overtures having been presented to 
Presbytery inquiring into the expediency of 
Church Sessions taking order on the subject of 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks by professing 
Christians, by passing and publishing resolutions 
that will cauge the matter to be fully understood 
by the people and that will lead to uniformity of 
action in all our churches. 

The Presbytery, having duly considered these 
overtures, are of the opinion that in a matter so 


| deeply affecting the morals of the people and 
‘the welfare of religion as the Temperance re- 


formation confessedly does, the Church of Christ 
is called upon to take a lively interest and to 
occupy high ground; that in these times when 
so many, long addicted to habits of intoxication, 
have been reclaimed from their evil ways and 
need every possible encouragement to keep them 
thus reclaimed, the people of God should be 
especially careful that nothing should be coun- 
tenanced on their part that will act as a stumb- 
ling-block in the way of their permanent refor- 
mation and even hopeful conversion ; that the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks by members of the 
Church, and that traffic tacitly countenanced by | 
the neglect of the officers of the Church to bring 
its discipline to bear upon such members, does 
prove such a stumbling-block, as well as being 
upon the cause of religion much odium and re-. 
proach; and inasmuch as it is desirable that a di- 
versity of action on this subject should be avoid- 
ed and our people should understand what is ta 
be expected by them, and by others seeking 
communion with them, in regard to.this ques: 
tion; and as Presbytery have seen with much 
pain that the affectionate and urgent expostula- 
tion addressed by them, three years ago, to such 
venders, has been almost entirely disregarded ; 
—in view of all these things, they do most earn- 
estly and solemnly recommend to all their 
Church Sessions to take immediate action on 
this subject, by enacting standing rules, and 
causing them to be published in their several 
congregations, to the following effect, viz. 

1. That hereafter no person shall be admit- 
ted to the privileges of church membership, 
either on certificate or examination, who shall 
be, at the time of his application, engaged in 
the traffic of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. 

2. That if any member shall hereafter en- 
gage in the traffic of intoxicating drinks asa 
beverage, he shall be forthwith proceeded against 
in the way of discipline. 

Resolved, That this action be published in 
the Presbyterian, and that the pastors and ses- . 
sions be enjoined to have if read from the pul- 
pits of their several churches. | 


GAUSSEN ON INSPIRATION. 

The following letter is addressed to the Rev. 
E. N. Kirk, the Translator of this excellent 
work: 

‘© Reverend and Dear Sir—lI expected much 
from Gaussen on Inspiration, but my expecta- 
tions are exceeded by the merits of the work. 
It is the very thing which is called for at the 
present time, and is every way adapted to in- 
crease in the minds of ministers and Christians, 
a becoming reverence for the word of God. 
The book is written with an uneommon degree 
of vivacity and skill. Logic and Rhetoric are 
happily cambined. I know not whether it is 
more proper to call it eloquent Logic or Logi- 
cal eloquence. | think I shall come the nearest 
to the truth to callit both. I am delighted with 
the spirit of the writer, as well as with the truth 
of his position, and the strength of his argu- 
ments. It will most certainly be interesting to 
the community at the present time, when the 
rankest infidelity is advocated among those who 
profess to be Christians. It is natural for all er- 
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rorists to lower down as far as they can, the au- 
thority of the Bible, because it opposes their opin- 
ions. In regard to inspiration, the test which I lay 
down is this: that view of inspiration is doubtless 
right, which produces in us the same devout rev- 
erence for the Scriptures which the Apostles and 
early Christians had, who regarded it ‘not as the 
word of man, but as the word God.’ And 
any view of inspiration, which has a contrary 
tendency, that is, a tendency to diminish our 
respect for the sacred volume, and to turn us 
off from it as our unfallible and perfect standard, 
‘must be wrong. ‘This is a subject which in- 
volves the highest imterests of the Church and 
the world. And so far as experience and ob- 
servation have taught me, it is a fact, that a 
reverence for the Scriptures, and confidence in 
the truth and divine authority of all their instruc- 
tions, keep peace in the Church and in the 
minds of individuals, with the prevalence of true 
piety. 

[ think you have rendered an important ser- 
vice to the American public by making the 
word of Gaussen accessible to them in their 
own language. Very affectionately, your bro- 
ther. Lzonarp Woops. 
Theological Seminary, Andover, March 21, 1842. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, will hold its annu- 
al meeting in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 

Ranstead’s Place, in Fourth above Chesnut street, ) 

hiladelphia, on Thursday, the 19th of May, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. The sessions will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D. the 
Moderator. 

The Committee of Commissions will meet to re- 
ceive commissions, in the session room of thesame 
Church on Wednesday afternoon from 34 o’elock, 
P. M. until dark, and on Thursday morning at 9 
o’clock. Joun M. Keaess, Permanent Clerk. 

i Wicuiam M. Slated Clerk. 


Boarp or Foreien Missrons.— A public 
meeting in behalf of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, will be held 
in the Scotch Presbyterian church, (Dr. McEl- 
roy’s,) in the city of New York, on Sabbath 
evening, 8th instant. Service to commence at 
half past seven o’clock. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of For- 
eign Missions will be held in the Lecture Room 


of the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 


phia, (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s,) on Tuesday, the 17th 
of May, at four o’clock, P. M. The Rev. 
Dr. W. D. Snodgrass is appointed to preach the 
Annual Sermon before the Board. The Rev. 
Dr, R. J. Breckinridge is his alternate. 


Removat.—The Missionary Chronicle of the 
present month says: “ We have the pleasure of 
mentioning that the Office of the Board of Foreign. 
‘Missions has been removed, from No. 8 City Hall 
Place to the Mission House, corner of Reade 
and Centre streets, New York. ‘The situation 
is very easily found, there being no other cor- 
ner house at the junction of these streets. It 
gives us unfeigned gratification to add, that this 


. new building fully answers the purposes for 


which it was erected. It affords convenient, 


_ gafe, pleasant, and permanent apartments for 


the business of the Board, and its general ap- 
pearance is considered as in good harmony 
with the object to which it is devoted.” 


-Macepon1an Cry.—Will our licentiates and 
unoccupied ministers read the narrative of the 
Crawfordsville Presbytery. _We hope some will 
be willing to help them who have so well help- 


-ed themselves. 


LicenTIaATEs.—We concur in opinion with 


_ the writer who recommends limited license to 


candidates for the ministry. We have strong 
facts to demonstrate the propriety of such a 
measure. It would be in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution, and could not be lia- 
ble to any serious abuse. Instead of two or 
three years, however, we think the license 
should be only for a single year, at the expira- 
tion of which it might be renewed if necessary. 
A single year would be sufficient, in ordinary 
cases, to test the peculiar preaching talents of a 
candidate for ordination, and. his general accep- 
tableness, If not acceptable, why should two 
or three years be allowed him to hurt himself 
still more in public estimation, as well as prove 
a burden to the Church. We hope Presbyteries 


will give this subject their attention, 
| 


CoMMISSIONERS TO THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY.—From the Presbytery of Louisville, 
the Rey. D. T. Stewart. From the Presbytery 


of New York, the Rev. Wm. W. Phillips, D. D. 


and J. M. Krebs, D. D. From the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick, Charles Hodge, D. D. 
and Rev. George Hale. From the Presbytery 
of Ohio, Rev. Dr. Swift and Rev. Mr. Lee. 
From the Presbytery of Redstone, Rev. J. 
Stoneroad. From the Presbytery of Harmony, 
Rev. T. R. English. From the Presbytery 
of Newcastle, the Rev. Stephen R. Wynkoop 
and Rev. William W. Latta. From the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, Rev. Willis Lord and 
Rey. A. Macklin. From the Second Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, the Rev. Silas M. An- 


drews. 


DENOMINATIONAL DiIFFERENCES.—The divi- 


sion of the Christian world into different sects, state of gloomy uncertainty and hopeléssness | 


does not prove the uncertainty of all religion, as 
infidels contend, but the imperfection of human 
judgment. When it is taken into consideration 


- that the mind of man_ has suffered by the fall, 


and that its faculties have not only been impair- 
ed in their vigour, but perverted in their exer- 
cise ; it is by no means remarkable that there 
should be a want of unanimity in the views 
taken by different men of the great subject of 
religion. Spiritual things are not discerned at 
all by carnal minds, and are only understood 
imperfectly by those which are enlightened. 
The fact, however, of existing differences is im- 
properly and unfairly used by infidels as a jus- 
tification of their indifference to the whole sub- 
ject of religion. They will pretend that they 
are unable to make a choice among so many, 
and insist that Christians should first learn to 
agree among themselves, before they attempt to 
make more converts from the world. Shallow 
as this mode of reasoning is, we have been 


“ struck with surprise at the seeming confidence 


with which it is urged. The infidel does not 


take into consideration, that it would not be 
likely that such differences, and so warmly in- 
sisted upon, should take place on a subject of 


little importance, or one that had no reality. 
All the variety only proves that there is some 
substantial reality of which men form their 
sentiments according to the distinctness of the 
view which they have of jit. Neither does the 
infidel take into account that there is an essen- 
tial unity of view amidst all the seeming variety. 


Most denominations agree in the main points of 


Christianity, and their differences for the most 
part do not affect the foundation of a sinner’s 
hope. We would not wish to represent these 
differences as unimportant, but they may exist 
in connexion with a saving belief in Christ and 
him crucified. What then is the amount of the 
infidel’s argument? It is that he cannot be- 
lieve in Christianity, because all other men, who 
profess to believe in it, are not agreed in their 
views! He cannot partake of a-feast richly 
furnished, because the guests call it by differ- 
ent names! We might ask such an one in 
what he would believe, if he should apply this 
4 other branches of human know- 
ledge? there a single subject of knowledge 
on which all menagree? Or is it ever insisted 
that there is no true knowledge because of this 
variety of opinion?’ Why then should the ob- 
jection be applied to Christianity, which only 
asks that it should be judged according to its 
own evidence? If Christianity be true, it will 
be no apology for him that rejects it, that he did 
it on the simple ground that others did not seem 
to understand it aright. The obvigus spirit of 
the objection, however, is that the Gospel is not 
loved, that its restraints are not desired, and 
hence the carnal heart invents excuses for ne- 
glecting it. It is uneasy in its neglect under 
all the outward show of indifference, and it 
must be prolific in excuses, or its self accusation 
becomes intolerable. There is evidence enough 
of a divine original in the Gospel, but sinners 
will not see it; or to use the explanation of the 
Gospel itself in this matter, ‘‘ light is come into 
the world, and men loved-darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” 


Restenations.—The Louisville Journal 
states that the Rev. R. Davidson, president, and 
J. Lutz, professor of mathematics, have resign- 
ed their places in Morrison College at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Mr. Davidson has been prof- 
fered by Gov. Letcher the appointment of su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and it is his 
intention to accept it. 

The Rev. Dr. Edwards has resigned the Pre- 
sidency of Andover Theological Seminary. 


Oxrorp Tracts.—The Gospel Messenger 
an Episcopal print, admitting the papacy of the 
Oxford Tracts, thinks the true way to counter- 
act their evils, is ‘ to cherish their delightful and 
fervent spirit of piety!!”? Thus it is that high 
churchism in this country is preparing the way 
for a cordial reception of those popish produc- 
tions, , 


Recorps Lost.—The Records of the Pres- 
bytery of Newcastle, from the year 1731 to the 
year 1759, are missing. Any information re- 
specting them, or any part of them, will be 
thankfully received, if addressed to us, or to 


| the Stated Olerk of the Presbytery of Newcas- 


tle, the Rev. Robert P. DuBois, New London 
Cross Roads, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
| 

‘Tue Great Worx.—To secure the salva- 
tion of the soul is the great work. Nothing 
can compare with it in intrinsic interest. To 
participate in an endless life, to enjoy eternal 
blessedness; what can equal this or even ap- 
proach to it in value? Of the nature and im- 
portance of this work, men form different opin- 
ions from the different positions which they 
occupy. In the view of an unconverted and 
ignorant sinner, it presents few difficulties and 
its accomplishment involves no more than an 
ordinary determination. Their notion of sal- 
vation is simply and exclusively a deliverance 
from penal evil, and they seem to have no doubt 
that a spirit of kindness to a _ neighbour or an 
abstinence from gross sins will effect their es- 
cape. Even the profligate flatter themselves 
that their virtues will counterbalance their vices, 
so that they may claim salvation asa right; or 
if they make no such pretension, under a con- 
sciousness of their unmitigated wickedness, they 
still hope that a call for mercy at the last hour 
will rectify all former defects and secure their 
souls from perdition. 

On the other hand, let a sinner be operated on 
by the Spirit of God, and his conscience ef- 
fectually awakened, and he will form a very 
different estimate of this work. His sins are 
arrayed against him; they re-appear, although 
thoughtlessly perpetrated and long forgotten, in 
their undisguised turpitude; each with threat- 
ning aspect sits heavily on the soul, and threat- 
ens it with its coming doom; God is clothed 
in terror and no smile irradiates his face; the 
Redeemer is not known and does not yet appear 
in his character as a mediator, and hell seems 
moving from beneath to meet the soul at its 
coming. The state of the mind is frightful, and 
so difficult does the work of salvation appear at 
that moment, as almost to produce the impres- 
sion that it is impracticable. It is in such a 


that the convicted soul, abandoning all its for- 
mer theories, cries out ‘* what must I do to be 
saved.” Asif it should say—lI feel that I am 
in fearful peril, I tremble in the presence of 
God, and have terrible apprehensions of my 
future doom, I know not how to escape, can any 
one tell me, what I must do to be saved? The 
difference between the feelings of these two 
classes of men, is to be accounted for on the 
simple ground, that the one who sees such facil- 
ity in working out his own salvation, has never 
seen the extent of his ruin and the utter impo- 
tency of his best efforts. He speaks of accom- 
plishing that of which he has no more just ap- 
prehension than a blind man has of colours ; 
the other being supernaturally enlightened and 
feeling in a measure the wrath of God abiding 
on him and the consciousness that he has merit- 
ed its fiercest inflictions, feels that he must per- 
ish unless something more is done than he has 
ever before accomplished. 

Dissimilar however as these two classes ap- 
pear, they ordinarily labour under the same 
mistake, which if not rectified, must prove fatal ; 
it is that salvation is to be effected by some ex- 
ertion of human power. The convicted sinner 


does not, like the careless one, regard the work 
as easy, nor would he for a moment rest on the 
.works that he once thought would save him; 
he is persuaded that something more is neces- 
sary, but still it is in the way and of the charac- 


“ter of energetic working. What shall I do to 
“be saved? Shall I pray seven times in a day? 


Shall I read my Bible? Shall I be found wher- 
ever there is a sanctuary opened? Shall I sell 
my goods to feed the poor? What penance shall 
I perform? On what pilgrimage shall I go? 
What good work shall I do that I may inherit 
everlasting life? Thus do self-righteous notions 
blind even the sinner who is enlightened to see 
his danger. Where God, however, intends to 
have mercy, he cures the sinner of all such 
dependence. He permits him to try his powers 
—to bring every energy into action, and at the 
same time to feel the harrowing conviction that 
allis vain. His struggles, like those of a man 
in a quicksand, only seem to sink him more 
hopelessly into ruin; and it is not until the con- 
viction is fastened on his mind that he can do 
no more, and he 3s forced in utter self-despair 
to cry out “ Lord save or I perish,” that the 
plan of salvation is opened to his view. How 
different does it then appear from any_appre- 
hension previously formed of it! He sees clear- 
ly that salvation is a great work, yes, infinitely 
greater than he had ever supposed ; but what is 
new, to him is, that it isa work already performed 
in its-fullest extent by the almighty Saviour, and 
nothing more is now necessary than that it 
should be applied! He may have heard before 


understood before, that all that was to be done 
for his own salvation was to receive at the hand 
of Jesus, and as a free gift, the atonement made 
by his precious blood. The convicted sinner 
feels himself to be safe, only when he can, to 
use the language of an early reformer, “ fall 
flat on the righteousness of Christ.” Hence the 
use of faith, hence the true answer to all in- 
quirers, ‘* believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” 


New Scuoot Law.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser in speaking of the operation 
of the Law recently adopted in the New. York 
Legislature, by and with the advice of Bishop 
Hughes, in relation to public schools, remarks: 


‘The Public Schools as we are informed, 
have come very near to anentire stop! ‘The new 
law, hurried madly through the Legislature at 
a midnight hour, and even then carried only by 
deception and fraud, is so ill-digested that no- 
body can understand it, further than that it dis- 
turbs the existing beautiful foundation of the 
schools, and supersedes their simple and ex- 
cellent machinery by a most comprehensive 
and unwieldly apparatus—the screws and 
springs of which are to be imported and moved 
from Rome. One of the first difficulties en- 
countered was the fact that under this law, the 
existing board of the public schools could 
draw no money from the city Chamberlain, to 
defray the current expenses of the schools.— 
The Attorney General was written to for an 
official explanation of the meaning of the law 
—a request, we are informed with which he 
declined a compliance. Meantime the schools 
must have stopped, but for the ordinance of the 
Corporation, which was hurried through all 
the required stages of legislation on Monday 
evening. But it is still a question whether 
the Chamberlain can pay overthe money under 
that ordinance. 


Legislature, that will be paramount, and the 
ordinance inoperative. It is altogether a beau- 
tiful piece of business that the subjects of the 
Roman Pontiff have been cooking up for us.” 


PLEASURES OF THE WoriLD.—Mr. Walsh in 
describing a royal ball given at the palace of the 
Tuilleries, presents a striking picture of the 
pleasures of the world. If religion exacted any 
such hardships, and personal sacrifices, we 
should less wonder at the severe judgments which 


are passed upon it. 

‘“‘What might appear a disgraceful row at 
the doors of the supper-room is susceptible of 
palliative explanation. When the repast is an- 
nounced, a rush of several thousand guests 1n- 
stantly follows: as soon as the five hundred 
that can be accommodated at the tables are 
within, the portals close, and the adjacent mass 
remains under the pressure of the multitude ad- 
vancing from behind. Hats must be put on 
heads because they can no longer be held else- 
where; the ribs of even stout gentlemen are in 
danger, and the scores of livery servants sta- 
tioned in the throng, in striving to maintain 
some order and decorum, get cuffs, voluntary 
and involuntary, which exasperates them to the 
point of retaliation. In the dancing hall even 
the pressure and heat soon become nearly in- 
supportable. 

‘When you ascend into the galleries and look 
down, you see acomplete mass; you can scarce. 
ly distinguish the groups who endeavour to 
move to the half stifled music. The striking 
figures are the same fifty domestics, in gorgeous 
red coats, who, from time to time, renew the 
tapers in the centres of the saloons, and support 
themselves in the midway air, you cannot per- 
ceive how. Inthe crowd the effect of any par- 
ticular dress is lost; to have an idea of the ele- 
gance, cost, and elaborateness of toilette and 
costume, it is necessary to spend hours in mov- 
ing in every direction, and thrusting yourself 
into every recess and corner. On this occa- 
sion, among the ladies who swooned from fright 
or suffocation were two American, one of New 
York and one from Troy. They were remov- 
ed to an ante-chamber prepared as an infirm- 
ary, where two physicians attended, ex-officio. 
_ “This circumstance indicates sufficiently the 
nature of the scene, the dangers of the splendid 
mob—the pleasure of from five to eight hours 
—from seven at night until two or three in the 
morning, according to the successive division 
of supper hunters in which you happen to be 
thrown.” | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Hor# or essays upon some remarkable 
names and titles of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
occurring in the Old and New Testaments, and declar- 
ative of their essential divinity and gracious offices in 
the redemption and salvation of men, &c. By An- 


8vo. pp. 708 For sale in Philadelphia, by Wm. S. 

Martien. 

The title of this book is familiar to every Theological 
student, and is found in many family libraries. The Ho- 
rz Solitarize is at once learned and practical, and may 
therefore afford instruction to different classes of readers. 


- The title indicates the subject of the work, and the mode 


in which it is treated. The Deity of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit is most conclusively proved from their names and 
titles, and in connexion the plan of salvation is most 
clearly unfolded, and brought home to the heart and con- 
science. ‘The book is full of solid and instructive read- 
ing, and its merit has been so long and so well known as 
to need no particular commendation now. ‘The whole 
work is comprised in one handsome volume. 


Tue Works or THE Ricut Reverenp Fatuer 1n Gop 
Joseru Butier, D.C. L., late Bishop of Durham. To 
which is prefixed, an account of the character and 
writings of the author. By Samuel Halifax, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. New York, 1842: Robert 

' Carter. 8vo. pp. 615. For sale in Philadelphia, by 


S. Martien. 
This is decidedly the most beautiful edition which we 


that Christ was the only Saviour, but he never| 


Should it be found to conflict! 
with the provisions of the wretched law of the 


drew Serle, Esq. New York, 1842: Robert Carter,} 


have seen of Butler's Analogy; indeed. the preceding 
American editions were not worthy of such a subjét, 
and such an aythor. The Analogy exhibits the concen- 
trated energy of a powerful mind, and it has immortali- 
zed its author. The proof of the truth of religion deri- 
ved from the argument from analogy is beautiful and 
striking, and is managed with great skill. A book so 
abounding in thought is not to be read without thought ; 
and we can assure the reader that a second perusal is 
better than the first, and a third still more satisfactory. It 
will indeed bear many readings. The sermons of Butler, 
although exhibiting the same vigorous mind, are not to 
be eompared to his great work. 


Comrort 1n Arruicrion: a series of Meditations, by 
James Buchanan, D.D., High Church, Edinburgh. 
New York, 1842: Robert Carter. 12mo. pp. 254. 
This is a popular book in Scotland, having passed 

through nine editions, and we should think that it is de- 

servedly so. The style in which it is written, is exceed- 
ingly chaste, and the matter is excellent. The author 
directs for support and comfort-in affliction to the highest 
sources, the assurance of God’s love in Christ, the stabil- 
ity of his covenant, and the preciousness of his pro- 
mises. ‘The author has founded his meditations on sor0 
of the most striking passages of God’s word which bear 
on this subject. We can cheerfully recommend this book 
for families. It will be perceived that this volume, toge- 
ther with the two preceding, are from the press of Robert 

Carter, one of the most spirited and enterprising publish- 

ers in our country, and to whom the religious public are 

greatly indebted for many valuable reprints. 


Discourses on CuristiaN anp Practice. By Rev. 
Milton Ward, M.D. Boston, 1842; James B. Dow: 
12mo. pp. 354. | | 
‘These sermons are in general good, and may be re 

with profit; still they are not free from error. The_au- 


thor’s views of atonement are not clear, He speaks of |. 


the death of Christ «as a full compensation for the evil 
pertaining to the sins of the whole world,” and “ by a 
single sacrifice Christ has made atonement for a whole 
race; by dying once he has provided life for all men.” 
Now we humbly conceive that a Universalist could not 
wish stronger language to express his doctrine. Mr. 
Ward does not wish to express universalism, but general 
atonement as it is called, ‘The author is an invalid cler- 
gyman, who“ rests his claim not on the merits of his 
work, but on the distress of his condition; who does not 
defy the censures of criticisrh, but asks the smiles of com- 
passion; who appeals not to the justice of a discerning, 
but to the favour of a liberal public.” 


TRANSLATIONS AND PARAPHRASES IN VERSE of several 
passages of sacred Scripture, collected and prepared 
by a Committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in order to be sung in churches. New 
York, 1842: Robert Carter. 18mo. pp. 80. 


These paraphrases are admitted where Rouse’s Version 
of the Psalms is used, and with much advantage. ‘They 
are generally smooth in their versification, and pretty. 
faithful paraphrases. Where the usual hymn book is not 
admitted into Presbyterian churches, we should like to 
see this collection, sanctioned by the mother Church, in- 
troduced. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS ON THE ROLLS OF 
OUR PRESBYTERIES. 


An inquiry has been made as tothe extent to 
which the practice prevails at present, of count- 
ing as members of Presbyteries individuals who 
are members of Congregational Consociations 
or Associations. It has been intimated that we 
dishonestly swell our numbers in this way— 
but the fact is directly the reverse. There is 
hardly an instance of the kind on the minutes 
of 1841, except in the case of the Presbytery of 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, and we respect- 
fully suggest to the Stated Clerk of that body, 
not to report to the Assembly in May 1842, 
Rev. Silas Aiken, Pastor of the Park street 
Church, Boston, nor Rev. David Root of the 
Congregationa: church of Woodbury, Connecti- 
cut. Of Rev. W. Miltimore, Stephen Morse 
and Ezra: Jores, Pastors of Congregational 
churches, we know nothing—but of the Rev. Z. 


S. Barston and J. M. C. Bartley, also Pastors of 
Congregational churches, we know that during 


the darkest periods of our struggles, they repre- 
sented their Presbytery, in the Assembly, and 
faithfully stood up for the truth. We aeooiaae 
that they are not members of any Association ; 
certain we are that they are sterling Presbyte- 
rians. Inthe Presbytery of Albany, Dr. Elisha 


Yale, a venerable and valuable man, has been} 


for thirty years Pastor of the large, flourishing 
and liberal Congregational church of Kings- 
boro. He is certainly a member of no Associa- 
tion, and a firmer friend of our views of truth 
and order we suppose cannot be found. In the 
Presbytery of Bedford, Rev. Alexander Lead. 


better is preaching in Connecticut under the 


direction of the Connecticut Missionary Society. 
In Baltimore Presbytery Rev. Austin O. Hub- 
bard for several years a Missionary at Mel- 
bourne, Lower Canada, installed this summer 
at Hardwick Vermont, over a Congregational 
church. In the Presbytery of Georgia, the 
venerable Robert Quarterman and his colleague, 
Isaac Stocton Keith Axson are Pastors of the 
Congregational church Midway, but it is evi- 
dent that they are not in connexion with an¥ 
Congregational Association. 

The result is, we find four names which 
ought to be struck off, Aiken, Root, Leadbetter, 
and Hubbard,* three concerning which we 
know nothing—and five whom we would not 


wish to offend, much less to lose. 


But how wasit in 1832? There were fifteen 
Pastors of Congregational churches on the roll 
of the Albany Synod, one in New York Synod, 
and five in the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia, but lad we no other evidence than the 


printed minutes of that year, we should suppose 


that there were no Congregational churches at 


that time in the Four Exscinded Synods, nor in 


Michigan, nor any where in our bounds but in 
two Synods. The Rolls are now pretty nearly 
correct—and we hope in 1842, to see the names 
of the churches put opposite to the names of 
the Pastors and Stated Supplies who serve them. 
Now, in five cases out of ten, you can hardly 
tell over what congregation a man is placed, 
except you have his Post-office direction. 
A. L. A. 


.* We cong?atulate the Church in Hardwick in; 


getting so sound a divine as Mr. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 
Abstract of Proceedings. 

Presbytery opened,on Monday, April 18th, 
at half past seven o’clock, P. M., in the Chapel 
of the New York University, with a sermon by 
the Moderator, the Rev. James Harkness, from 
1 Tim. iv. 2— Preach the word.” The Ses- 
sions continued untiP Thursday, April 21st, 


when the Presbytery adjourned. 


The Rev. James M. Macdonald, of Jamaica, 


Long Island, was elected Moderator, and the} 
Rev. Dr. Penny, and Rev. John C. Lowrie, 


Clerks. 

The Rev. George Carrington, was, received 
from the Middlesex Association, Connecticut. 
The Rev. James Finley was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of Albany. Messrs. Frederick M. 


Nall, Milton A. Sackett, and Wm. S. Thomp- 


son, were licensed to preach the Gospel. And 
the licentiate Edward B. Edgar was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Hudson, to be ordained 
pastor of the church at Mount Hope. 

Mr. Hugh Auchincloss was re-elecied Trea- 
surer, and Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D., Stated 
Clerk of Presbytery. 

Inquiry was made of the churches respecting 
their collections for the Assembly’s Boards, and 
for Princeton Seminary. Also for the Com- 
missioners’ and Contingent Funds of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. And it appeared that such col- 
lections either had been, or were shortly about 
to.be made regularly in all the churches. 

ports were called for, from the ministers 
without claarge, and from the licentiates, and 
ere received from all except Messrs. Kuypers, 
hase, and Abraham, ministers ; and the licen- 
tiate B. Baldwin. 


An invitation was received for the Presby-! 


tery to attend the dedication of the new church 
in Rutgers street, on Thursday at 4 P. M., and 
accepted. 

Statistical reports were called for, and re- 


ceived from all the churches. The following 


were elected Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly : 
PRINCIPALS. 
Bishops. Elders. 
Wm. W. Phillips, D.D. Micah Baldwin. 


John M. Krebs, D.D. Cyrenius- Beers. 
ALTERNATES. 

John Goldsmith. Silas Holmes. 

Gardiner Spring, D.D. Daniel Colt. 


Contributions to the Contingent fund of Pres- 
bytery were called for, and received from all 
the churches, amounting to $48, as per assess- 
ment, viz: First, Brick, Rutgers street, Duane) 
street, Laight street, (New York,) and First and 
Second, (Brooklyn,) each $5; Eighth, (New 
York,) Jamaica, and Thompsonville, each $3 ; 
Newtown, $2; and Greenbush, and Nyack, 
each $1. 

Certain questions, in thesi, for the advice of 
Presbytery were proposed by the church at 
Thompsonville.- In regard to which the Pres- 
bytery | 

Resolved, That as the sense of this Body, 
no member of a church can be disconnected 
therefrom, except by certificate and dismission 
to another church, by death; or by a process} 
according to the Book of Discipline. 

Presbytery had a free conversation in rela- 
tion to the organization of a -new church in 
South Brooklyn. And Messrs. Spring, Pénny, 
and Jacobus, ministers; and Messrs. Beers, and 
Couch, elders; were appointed a Committee, 
with power in the premises. 

_ After a free conversation on the state of reli- 
gion within the bounds of the Presbytery, the 
narrative of the state of religion was pre- 
pared and adopted. 

The following is a Synopsis of the Statistical 


Report prepared for the Assembly : 


officer and a gentleman. 
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Ministers without pastoral char ges Post Office. — 
Wm. P. Kuypers, New York. 
Joseph Penny, D.D. stat. sup. ” 
Samuel Cornish, do. Newark, N. Se 
Isaac Chase, South Africa. 
Cyrus Mason, D.D., Prof. 
w York. 
N. Y. University, New Yo 
Daniel Newell, Editor, és 
Gerrish Barret, Agent Pri- Wethersfield, Ct 


son Discip. 


Judah J. Abraham, London, Eng. 


Peter Dougherty, For. Mis., Mackenac. 
Wm. Blood, . Manchester, Eng. 
Samuel J. Prime, Editor, New York. 


James Finley, in transitu, 2 Princetown, Sche- 
stated supply, nectady co., N. Y. 
John C. Lowrie, Sec. Board New Yok: 


of For. Missions, 
Peter H. Shaw, m | 
George Carrington, Hadlyene, Ct. 
Licentiates. 


Robert G. Vermilye, Prof. 

Col. College, New York. 
Daniel Wells, Treas. Board 0 you. 

of For. Missions, 
John B. Morton, Dom. Mis., Middletown, O. 
Samuel J. Evans, Teacher, New York. 
Henry Lyman, . New Haven, Ct. 
Bloomfield Wall, stated sup., ‘‘Tunckhannock. 
Wm. M. Lively, do. New York. 
Barlow Baldwin, Natchez, Miss. 
Miles T. Merwin, Princeton, N. J. 
Frederick M. Noll. 
Milton A. Sackett. 
Wm. S. Thompson. 

The Presbytery adjourned to meet in the 
Rutgers street church, on the Monday before 
the second Tuesday of October next, at half 
past seven o’clock, P. M. | 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES. 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I send you the follow- 
ing for insertion in the Presbyterian of this 
week. Mr. Lowrie, I observe, had not the no- 
tice of the arrival of the ship in time for the 
Chronicle of this month. . 

Letters have been received from Rev. L. Jan- 
vier, who, with Rev. Mr. Wray and their wives, 
sailed as missionaries for Upper Hindostan, in 
the ship Washington, on the 13th of September. 
The last date is Calcutta, January 22. The let- 
ter came to hand 22d April, through the overland 
mail by the way of England. The voyage had 
been remarkably favourable, exempt from de- 
lay, disaster, and storm, just one hundred and 
thirteen days from pilot to pilot. Captain Tay- 
lor had well sustained his high reputation as an 
Every accommoda- 
tion and comfort were afforded to the mission- 
aries, and as many facilities for spiritual exer- 
cises as a rapid and straight forward voyage 
would allow. Mr. Janvier, in writing to his 
father, thus speaks of the close of the voyage: 

‘* The natives came on board even before we 
were in sight of land; and from that time they 
were coming and going at interva's until our 
arrival. The pilot is taken at the Saugur Sands, 
and we had been under his,care a day and a 
half before we saw land. On Saturday the 15th 


(sailing slowly up the Hoogly) a fishing boat 


brought us a supply, and was then employed to 
tow. For the time they were dropped astern 
and made fast; and we then had a specimen of 
Hindoo habits. All went to work—stuck up 
their oars all around the boat, and hung their 
net in folds upon them. Then one or two went 
to cleaning fish, some prepared dinner, and 
some spun with a little hand instrument which 
they twirled on deck. Meantime, the hookah 
passed round. ‘Toward noon each one cleaned 
his teeth with charcoal, bathed, washed and 
dried their garments, &c. ‘Then came dinner. 
Each had an immense brass dish resembling a 
soup plate. Dinner, ‘Rice and Curry,’ the 


chief food of the natives. Having finished their 


meal all went to sleep... ... The sight of so 
many ha ed men was revolting and pain- 
ful, especially viewed as the effect, and the very 
embodying, of heathenism. ...... On Friday 
we landed at Calcutta. Mr. G. C. Hay, who 
was written to by Mr. Lowry previously, came 
on board in the morning, and greeted us very 
kindly. This gentleman, Who has charge of 
the Calcutta tract house, together with his ami- 
able lady, have treated us as if we were their 
brothers and sisters. Saturday evening we 
spent at Mr. Hay’s, with the Rev. Mr. Braz, 
pastor of the Union Chapel. On Sabbath eve- 
ning I preached for him. He has a fine con- 
gregation. It was truly delightful to enjoy 
again, on a more enlarged scale, the commu- 
nion of saints. On Monday, Rev. Mr. Sutton 
and lady, Baptist missionaries, from Orissa, 
called on us. On Tuesday evening we took 
tea at their residence, with Dr. and Mrs. Yates, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, all three of these breth- 
ren are Baptist clergymen. On Wednesday Mr. 
and Mrs. H. conveyed us in their carriages to 
Dr. Duff’s examination. O it was a blessed, 
thrilling sight to see young Hindoos in their 
native robes (beautifully dressed) standing and 
reading profound and able essays in defence of 
the great doctrines of Christianity! They pro- 
nounced English finely—read and translated 
very accurately from the Greek Testament, and 
went through various exercises. A few of these 
are hopeful Christians; and many are fully con- 
vinced in their judgment of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and turn the Hindoo system into ridi-’ 
CONN 

‘* How long we shall remain here we know 
not, nor how we shall go up the country: per- 
haps by steamer ; perhaps by land carriage... 

** We received cordial greetings by letter, at 
the mouth of the Hoogly, from the brethren at 
Allahabad.” 

I thought this notice would be gratifying to 
to cur friends and the friends of the great cause. 
Yours, most truly, G. W. Janvier. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN RUTGERS STREET, 
~NEW YORK, 

This spacious and beautiful edifice was, on 
Thursday, April 21st, at 4 o’clock, P. M. so- 
lemnly dedicated to Almighty God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, our Covenant Redeemer, in 
the. presence of a vast audience, including the 
Presbytery of New York, and a considerable 
number of other ministers of the Gospel. 

The services on this occasion were in the fol- 
lowing order. | 

Voluntary, by the Choir—Anthem, “ O Lord 
our Governor.” 

Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, 
(Psalm Ixxxiv.) by Rev. George Potts, D. D. 

Singing, Psalm c. “ Before Jehovah’s awful 
throne,” and 

Prayer, by Rev. William W. Phillips, D. D. 

Dedication—Address and Prayer, by the 
Pastor, Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D. 

Voluntary, by the Choir—Anthem, “ But 
will God indeed dwell on the earth?” &c. 

Sermon, by Rev. Philip Milledoler, D. D. 
from 2 Chronicles vi. 18. ‘ But will God in 
very deed dwell with men on the earth? Be- 
hold heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee, how much less this house that I 
have built!” : 

Prayer, by Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, D.D. 

Psalm, “Psalm cxxxii. C. M. 2d part, verses 
4—8. “Arise O King of grace, arise,” &c. 
by Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D. 

Dozxology, Anthem, Jude 24, 25, ** Now unto 


him that is able.” &c. = 


Benediction, by the Pastor—Dr. Krebs. 

The Dedication service consisted of an ad- 
dress founded on Ezra vi. 16. ‘ And the chil- 
dren of Israel, the, priests and the Levites, and 
the rest of the children of the captivity, kept the 
dedication of this house of God with joy.” In 
which, after a brief reference to the completion 
of the second temple, the speaker proceeded to 
notice the occasions of joy, in the circumstan- 
ces of the congregation now taking possession 
of- their new sanctuary; and explained the 
meaning of the service in which they were now 
engaged, and in what sense, this house was to 
be considered holy ;—concluding with a rapid 
illustration of the purposes to which it was to 
be devoted, and a brief prayer, setting apart 
the building to God, and invoking his blessing 
thereon and on the ordinances therein to be ad- 
minigtered. 

The sermon, by Dr. Milledoler, who was one 
of the Collegiate Pastors of the ‘* United Presby- 
terian churches in the city of New York,” and 
the first stated Pastor of the Rutgers street 
church, upon its separation from the Wall street 
and Brick churches, was a very interesting ex- 
position of the text, with an application to the 
evidence of its truth, in the history of this con- 
gregation. ‘Che concluding part of this sermon 
was deeply affecting, in its reminiscences of the 
scenes of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, enjoyed by this congregation ‘uring the 
speaker’s own ministry, and in allusions to con- 
tinued spiritual blessings, through the ministry 
of his successors. It is proper here to observe, 
without invidious comparison, that Dr. Mille- 
doler’s ministry was remarkably and richly suc- 
cessful, about five hundred being added to the 
church during its continuance, of whom only 
some twenty-five or thirty persons yet survive. 
And the influence of that ministry is still felt, 
in the deep toned piety and attachment to the 
truth which the generations formed under his 
influence have manifested. And it was not the 
least interesting part of these exercises, to see 
this venerable minister, with his silvered locks 
and yet stately form, surrounded by the few 
survivors of that generation of the members of 
this church, whom he served in the gospel, in 
the dew of his youth, again instructing and de- 
lighting them and the vast concourse that were 
gathered in another house indeed, but or the 
same spot where he had laboured more than 
thirty years ago. 3 

On the following Sabbath, the church was 
regularly opened for public worship, In the 
morning, the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, the 
only other survivor of the ‘* Collegiate Pastors,” 
preached from Haggai ii. 9. ‘The glory of 
this latter house shall be greater than that of 
the former, saith the Lord of Hosts.” This 
truth was illustrated and applied in a most ap- 
posite and forcible manner, with acknowledg- 
ments of the proof, that the past history of this 
church had furnished, of the doctrines announc- 
ed by the venerable Dr. Rogers, in opening the 
former church, “ And I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of Hosts.” (Hag. ii. 7,) 
and with affecting recollections of the ministry 
of Dr. Rogers and Macknight, with whom Dr. 
Miller was associated in the pastoral care of the 
three ** united churches.” And the rich, clear 
and pertinent exposition, and the distinct and 
eloquent tones of a voice. that easily fiiled 
every part of the house, furnished pleasant 
hope that this honoured father in the ministry, 
may yet long be enabled to serve the church he 
has served so long and so well for his “ eye is 
not dim, neither is his natural force abated.” 

In the afternoon, an appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. McAuley, pastor 
from 1822 to 1830, from Isaiah lvi. 7.—** For 
mine house shall be called an house of prayer 
for all people,”—on the general subject of 
Prayer” a judicious, solid, and instructive dis- 
course. 

In the evening, the pastor, Dr. Krebs, preach- 
ed from Luke vii. 5.—* For he loveth our na- 
tion, and he hath built us a synagogue;”—on the 
importance and value of re:igious institutions, 
or the connexion between a philanthropic and 
patriotic regard for all theinterests of society and 
the indispensable support of the public ordinan- 
ces of religion, as illustrated in their nature, 
origin and history, and in their influence on the 
intellect, morals, prosperity and general eleva- 
tion, and the eternal destinies of men. 


jevangelist. 


ed to its utmost capacity, and its strength well 


had elapsed from the day in which the corner 
stone was laid until the day of its dedication, 
the house was thoroughly completed; and the 
workmanship is of the very best description. 
The whole building, both within and’ without, is 
a noble specimen of chaste and elegant archi- 
tecture, and its plan, workmanship, decoration 
and furniture are in beautiful symmetry and 
harmony. It-is ninety feet long, by seventy 
widé, with a tower about one hundred and forty 
feet high. It is so well constructed, that an or- 
dinary good voice will fill it with perfect ease, 
and the sight is equally well gratified in every 
part of the house. ‘The pews both above and 
below are lined and well cushioned with rich, 
fawn coloured damask, and are of ample ca- 
pacity to hold from eleven to twelve hundred 
persons, and are comfortably spacious both in 
length and width. It has three noble aisles; 
and the stately window in the tower which 
overlooks the gallery, with its rich tracery and 
coloured light, and the magnificent painting by 
Guidiccini, in thegrear of the pulpit, occupying 
the entire recess of the gable within the galle- 
ries, and representing a transept and choir in 
perfect keeping with the Church, so as to pro- 


more than thirty feet, producing a very beauti- 
ful and pleasing effect. 

In the basement are a comfortable lecture 
room capable of accommodating about three 
hundred and fifty persons, two Sunday School 
rooms, and a spacious room intended for a Ses- 
sion and Trustees’ Room, Inquiry meeting, and 
Minister’s Library, as may be required. And 
the whole stands upon a beautiful site, furnish- 
ed with abundance of space, light, and air, on 
all sides, except the rear, which is closed in by 
the parsonage. 
The whole cost of the Church alone is not 
much over fifty thousand dollars, and we are 
informed that ithe Trustees have already sold 
and rented a sufficient number of pews to in- 
sure both the easy liquidation of all the expenses 
incurred in its erection, and the ordinary sup- 
port of the Gospel. 

May the Great Head of the Church continue 


hath planted, giving to it and all his Churches, 
the spirit of grace, and abundance of spiritual 
favours in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
Thus may He build up Zion and a/pear in his 
glory. N.E 


For the Presbytenan. 


PROBATIONERS OR LICENTIATES. 


As it is understood that a reference has been 
made to the next General Assembly, by the Sy- 
nod of New Jersey on the question, ‘ whether 
it is lawful and expedient to license candidates 
for a specified time, say for two, three, or four 
years; so that if the probationer should not 
prove to be an acceptable preacher to the 
churches, or should on accoynt of ill health, or 
from entering into other engagements, cease to 
exercise his ministry, he might cease to be 


fice. The reasons which induce the writer to 
be of qggnion that such a limitation of the time 
of licensure would be desirable are derived from 
facts which have repeatedly fallen under his 
observation, and which cannot be unknown to 
any who have paid attention to ecclesiastical 
affairs. The facts to which reference is had 
are such as these, that in many cases, it is 
found, that men of sound minds and respecta- 
ble learning are destitute of the ability of speak- 
ing in public to such a degree, that they never 
can succeed well in the pulpit, and are never 
likely to obtain a settlement in the Church. This 
want of elocution the Presbytery cannot know 
satisfactorily, until the probationer goes before 
the public as a preacher. As the matter now 
stands, such a candidate, however he may be 
convinced that he has mistaken his calling, can- 
not reputably recede. He is licensed without 
any limitation of time and continues to stand on 
the list of probationers, long after his probation 
isended. If the license given to probationers 
was limited to two or three years, when the 
time for which it was given ‘had expired, the 
person would cease to be a candidate. And if 
any should go through the specified time with- 
out being settled in the pastoral office, who still 
aspired to it, it would be easy to have their li- 
cense renewed, if the Presbytery should be of 
opinion, that they were qualified to be useful 
in the ministry. And in the case of such as af- 
ter being licensed engage in other pursuits, so as 
either wholly or in a great measure to cease 
from preaching, it would be very desirable to 
have some way by which such probationers 
might be got rid of, without any process or ne- 
cessity of calling them to account, which is of- 
ten difficult, as the persons may be far off, and 
out of the bounds of the Presbytery. The wri- 
ter is aware, that by the existing rules, every 
presbytery has a right to withdraw the license 
given to any candidate not only for bad conduct, 
but also ** when the licentiate shall have preach- 
ed for a considerable time, and his services do 
not appear to be edifying to the churches” (see 
Form of Government ch. xlv. to close.) But 


is never likely to be done, for the taking away 
a license from a probationer will always be con- 
sidered by the public as a censure, and cannot 
but deeply affect his reputation; whereas, if his 
licensure were only for a limited time, it would 
come to an end without any action of the Pres- 
bytery in the case. There are, it is believed, 
cases of candidates in our Church, who have 
grown old as probationers, and who have for 
many years seldom ever appeared in the pulpit; 
but according to the unlimited nature of their 
licenses, they are still considered candidates for 
the sacred office; and by the people are reckon- 
ed ministers, though they never, or very sel- 
dom preach. This leads to the remark, that 
in the public mind, there is a very incorrect 
expression of the true character and standing 
of licentiates, in relation to the ministerial office. 
They are by most considered as already invest- 
ed with the Presbyterial office, whereas, they 
are still on trial, and are permitted to preach 
that the people, who have a right to choose their 
own pastors, fay have an opporiunity of judg- 
ing of their gifts and doctrine. And this er- 
roneous notion on the public mind, is very much 
fostered by the unlimited character of. their li- 
cense. But if candidates were to receive, at 
first,a license fortwoor three years, it would soon 
be understood, that they were not invested with 
the sacred office, but were still in a state of pro- 
bation. And while on this point, it is judged 
expedient to make a passing remark on the im- 
propriety of sending licentiates on long and dis- 
tant missionary tours, before they have been 
ordained to the ministerial office. _ 

Surely, no persons should be permitted by 
the Presbyteries to go to a distant part of the 
country to labour as missionaries, before they 
have received ordination. 
cieties and Boards, should decline employing 
any as missionaries, who are not yet actually 
invested with the sacred office. What! senda 
candidate to perform the most important work 
of a minister, before it is determined that he is 
qualified for the work! This unsuitable prac- 
tice has arisen from the urgent demand for 
preachers in the new settlements. Well, send 
them as many as you can, but make them mi- 
nisters first, invest them with the office of an 
evangelist before you send them to do the work 
of an evangelist. And often, great inconveni- 
ence has been experienced from sending forth 
mere licentiates, who have no authority to per- 
form officially one ministerial act. All their 
sermons are still trial sermons; and they can 
neither baptize nor administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Ifa candidate is fit to be commissioned 
as a missionary, he is fit to be ordained an 
And the Presbytery to whieh he 
belongs should be requested to ordain him. In 


On all these occasions, the house was crowd- !a case known to the writer, a licentiate, a mis- 


tested. Although only nine months exactly — 


duce the impression that it is lengthened out — 


to own and bless this vine which His right hand — 


any longer a candidate for the Presbyterial of- . 


when the candidate has a good character, this. 


And missionary 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


sionary in Missouri some years ago, had to ride 
in the winter season, one hundred and fifly 
miles to obtain an ordained minister to come 
_and organize a few people into a church. The 
writer is aware, that complaint has been made 
of certain Presbyteries ordaining young candi- 
dates, and sending them into their bounds, and 
thus depriving them of the opportunity of ex- 
nmining them and judging of their qualifica- 
tions: but now, when it is made the duty of 
every Presbytery to examine, (as much as they 
please) every ordained minister who applies to 
be received, every shadow of ground for this 
objection is removed. 
But to return to the point. The licensure of 
candidates for a specific time is not in the least 
degree inconsistent with our form of govern- 
ment ; but is in exact accordance with the prin- 
ciples of that instrument. Every Presbytery 
has an undoubted right now to give such a li- 
cense. The only good reason for referring this 
matter to the General Assembly is, that if the 
measure be approved, it may be recommended 


to all the Presbyteriess so that there may be’ 


uniformity of practice. It is well known that 
in New England, at least in many Associations, 
licensure is for a limited time, and when that 
is run out, until renewed, the person has no 
more authority to preach, than any other man. 

If there are any weighty objections to this 
measure, they have not occurred to the writer. 
At first, because the universal practice of our 
Presbyteries is deficient, he thought that there 
might be some constitutional objection, which 
would render it necessary to have a new rule 
sent down to the Presbyteries, and adopted, be- 
fore euch licenses could be granted; but upon 
examining the nineteenth chapter of the Form 
of Government, it appeared, that no such over- 
ture to the Presbyteries was requisite ; and that 
the only thing necessary would be, a simple re- 
commendation of the measure, as one of real 
expediency. And still, every Presbytery would 
be at liberty to comply with such a recommen- 
dation, as to go on in the old way. The only 
thing aimed at in bringing the matter before the 
General Assembly, as was said, is a uniformity 

_ of practice. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE ROMISH CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Editor :—The Committee on Romish 
Church, Public Morals, and Infidelity, of the 
Society of Inquiry of the Theological Semina- 
rv, at Princeton, New Jersey, have instructed 
me to forward the following letter for publica- 


tion in the Presbyterian. Yours respectfully, 
James Grerr, Sec. 


BALTIMORE, | 18, 1842. 
To Messrs. J. M. Atkinson, R. Earp, E. C. Bittinger—Com. 
Dear Brethren—«l have received your favour 
of the 14th inst. communicating a resolution of 
the Committee on “the Romish Church, &c.” 
requesting me to “furnish you with my views 
“of the best manner of studying the Roman 
Catholic controversy, and also the best works 
to be read on the subject of the Papacy.” 
What hints I can give you, on this important 
subject, are cheerfully offered; and as it is with 
great difficulty that I can daily get through my 
. daily duties, [ dare not put off your commis- 


sion, lest | may never have time to recur to it. 


‘Take, therefore, what I offer, for what it is worth. 
In my opinion, the worst book ever written 
against Romanism, is the Bible; and the most 
destructive book ever writtef for it, is the De- 
crees and Canons of the Council of Trent. 
With these two books alone—the one contain- 
ing God’s religion, the other that of the Pope, 
every man is fully armed, if he will use them 
both wisely. Cramp’s Text Book of Popery, 
contains the Trent Decrees; and Sarpt (com- 
monly called Father Paul) has written the best 
history of the Council of Trent; there is an 
English translation of Sarpi, under the name of 
‘ Polana, which is not uncommon. 
Romanism presents itself to us, as an object 
of consideration, in three aspects: Ist What it 
is—2d, What it teaches: 3d, What it has done. 
Now as to the first of these, the prophecies of 
the Old and New Testament, especially the 
latter, studied in connexion with the authori- 
zed standards of the Church of Rome, and her 
own account of herself, will give the student a 
close idea of the great Apostasy. The cate- 
~ chism of the Council of Trent, all their books of 
devotion, (abundance of which are published in 
all our large cities by authority;) the Atstorves 
of her Councils and Bulls, morally and dog- 
matically considered, enol Variations of 
Popery, is the best English book, probably that 
you can get,) able controversial works, directed 
to this point, such as Chillingworth, (lately re- 
published in this country,) Villar’s Essay on 
the Reformation of Luther, Usher’s answer to 
an Irish Jesuit ; the prose writings of John Mil- 
ton, nearly all of which treat incidentally of 
these matters, and who was by far the most 
richly endowed man, that ever wrote English ; 
besides innumerable treatises, for and against 
Rome, and for and against certain particular 
things. In general, it is to be observed, that 
the great defect of Protestants is precisely 
here ; and the only absolutely certain places of 
information, are the Bible, and the Councils, 
Bulls and acts of Rome; for the statements of 
Roman controvertists as to their own faith can 
never be relied on. In this aspect the contro- 
versies of Papists with each other, are of pecu- 
liar value; for instance those of the French 
and Romish parties; those of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, those of the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. See Pascal’s Provincial Letters; Du 
Pradt’s Jesuitism, &c. 
As to the second, (what Rome teaches, ) this 
is the grand point. ‘The fatal objection to Rome, 
is her fatal delusions practised on the souls of 
men. The creed of Pius IV, or the Bull Uni- 
genitus of 1713 against one hundred and one 
propositions of Quesnel’s New Testament ; el- 
ther of these would be enough to prove 
utter and hopeless apostasy upon Rome. [| 
beg to refer you here, for my views on this 
point to the forthcoming number of my period- 
ical, (for March,) to some observations on 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, a book 
of inestimable value, with reference to this 
very point. Here again the Bible is our Book 
to show both what ought to be taught, and what 
Antichrist will teach; this double fire of the 
Bible is what makes it so hateful to Rome, for 
it not only foretells but foredooms her. On the 
other hand, the authorised books of Rome, are 
here again the proper source of knowledge; and 
here again note, that not a particle of confidence 
can be placed in what the Roman controvertists 
say, as to their own doctrines; and that full re- 
_liance is not due to all Protestant represeniation 
of them, as many have cited who never search- 
ed them, and many written about them who 
knew very little of them. It would be an un- 
speakable blessing, dear brethren, if you would 
use your. influence to get, tolerably complete 
sets of Papal standard authorities, imported and 
placed in various parts of the country, ir public, 
or Presbyterial Libraries, for convenient use 
and reference. ‘They are not very costly, if 
purchased in France; in England they are 
much higher; probably each of you might be 
the means of establishing one select library o! 
this sort, at the cost of a few hundred dollars. 
Before I leave this topic allow me to recom- 
mend the diligent study of the Christian Insti- 
tutes of Calvin, Which, besides its other excel- 
lencies, is very remarkable for this, viz., that 
in all cases, he clearly contrasts ie true prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Christ, with the corres- 
ponding errors of Popery ; a peculiarity, as com- 
pared with modern works on Systematic Theo- 
logy, which puts his Institutes out of all com- 
parison. ‘The dedication of that immortal work 
contains a very admirable view, not unworthy 
of your present inquiries. La: 
ew have a word to say, on the third topic ; 
what Rome has done? And here the field is 


the greater portion of the last 1200 years ; so 
that it is nearly impossible to read any history| 
covering any portion of that long period, with- 
out learning something of Popery. Certain 
ions of history, no doubt, give us more 
nowledge of her than others; and certain kinds 
of history, more than other kinds; but every 
record of the past, during her whole existence, 
is polluted by her acts. As I take the knowl- 
edge of the past to be emphatically that knowl- 
edge which lies at the foun:lation of practical 
wisdom, and precisely that information which is 
rightly to be called learning; I can only ac- 
count for the general and deplorable indifference} 
in regard to Popery, by acknowledging an 
equally general ignorance on the part of those, 
whose opportunities, duties, and pretensions, 
would lead us to expect a very different state of 
fact. | 

I might refer to books without number, under 
this head; but in the first place few that seem to 
me of any particular value toa scholar are with- 
in reach of most of us, on account of their sarce- 
ness and high price; and in the next place, those 
that are easily to be got, are generally not 
worthy to be specially named. On this head, 
more if possible than on the preceding, we need 
public collections of books, in various parts of 
the country ; Presbyterial Libraries is my fa- 
vourite idea, on this point. Every Presbytery 
ought to have a Library made up of rare and 
costly books which our ministers cannot be ex- 
pected to own or get, and which are yet almost 
indispensable to us. I may mention to you to 
confirm this suggestion, that the portion of my 
own Library relating to Popery chiefly or 
alone, has cost me nine years of diligent collec- 
tion, and above two thousand dollars in money ; 
and yetI consider it very far from complete, 
and have been, as yet, entirely unable to obtain 
at any price, many books for which I have long 
had standing orders in Europe. 3 

In conclusion, I will say that the Papal con- 
troversy is the largest, and the smallest, ever 
waged. The largest, if we attempt to go fully and 
learnedly into it ; the shortest if we just take the 
Bible in one hand, and the creed of Pius IV. in 
the other. The former is the way for scholars, 
the latter for every body. 

My dear brethren you are very wise in turn- 
ing your attention to this controversy ; you will 
be wiser still, if you will steadfastly drag it up 
face to face to God’s word. There it must be 
settled at last. And I must say, that many of 
us, whom God has called before you into this 
warfare, are bad models, and not to be imitated 
in any respect. May God give. you more wis- 
dom, grace, learning, zeal, and holy jealousy 
for his name, than we have had. 

With thanks for your kind estimate of my 
poor labours, and with many prayers for your 
happiness and usefulness, | am your brother 
and friend, R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE PRESBYTERY. 


In the spring of 1838, the Presbytery of Craw. 
fordsville consisted of sixteen ministe:s—the 
number of Churches is not exactly known, as 
the old records were lost in the time of the di- 
vision. Shortly after the action of the Assem- 
bly in 1838, the Presbytery divided in form, 
almost extinguishing the Presbytery; leaving 
but two ministers, one of whom was affected 
with the bronchitis, and has never been able to 
preach since, nor was he for some time before. 
The other minister was advanced in life and in 
the autumn of 1838 was attacked with fever, 
and for a year was in feeble health. In this 
situation in the fall of 1838 the Synod of In- 
diana found the Presbytery represented by one 
minister unable to preach and several elders ; 
for a considerable number of Churches or f[rac- 
tions of dismembered Churches still adhered to 
and loved the truth though deserted by their 
shepherds. 

These knew of no other way than to go up 
to the meeting of Synod, spreading their helpless 
condition before them and asking for aid. This 
they did we believe in the spirit of prayer to 
the Head of the Church, knowing and feeling 
that their help must come from God, though it 
might, come through the agency of the Synod. 
Their request was heard with interest, and a 
deep feeling of sympathy was excited in their 
behalf. | 

An inquiry was made for men who would be 
willing to go into the bounds of the Presbytery 
and constitute a quorum to do Presbyterial 
business, and endeavour to gather up the scat- 
tered fragments that nothing be lost. Two 
brethren, members of Synod immediately de- 
clared their willingness and readiness to go 
whenever and wherever the Synod might direct, 
and labour in the bounds of the Presbytery. 
They were immediately attached to this Pres- 
bytery by the order of Synod, and proceed- 
ed forthwith into the bounds of the Presbytery, 
to the place appointed by the Synod for their 
first meeting ; and their first meeting was held 
in the sick bed-chamber of one of the ministers 
of the Presbytery. | 

There were now, but two ministers able to 
labour, and these being entire strangers were 
compelled to travel over the whole Presbytery 
to strengthen the weak, collect the dispersed, 
and contend with the opposition of the fourteen 
ministers that had already preoccupied the 
ground. Such was the condition of things for the 
first year and a considerable part of the second, 
when our number was increased by one more 
labourer. 

Thus we laboured till the spring meeting of 
1841 when the number of ministers was still 
only five, and one of these had never been able 
to preach a sermon during the whole time. 
Since that time three ministers have been added, 
and one young man has been licensed, so that 
Presbytery now consists of etght ministers and 
one licentiate. Our churches have increased in 
a similar proportion ; most of them have receiv- 
ed large accessions, some have more than 
doubled, a few churches have been organized 
on new ground, and the gospel has been carried 
into various neighbourhoods where Presbyteri- 
ansism had never been known before. Our desti- 
tutions are yet calling loudly for more labourers, 
and there are yet two or three important fields 
of labour unoccupied and ripe for the harvest. 
Though a few of our waste places have been 
filled, and a few that have been hungering for 
the bread of life have been partially supplied, 
yet, there is abundant room and yet many are 
famishing for the bread of life. _ 

Will not ministerial brethren hear the Mace- 
donian cry and come over and help us. Some 
of our vacancies are among the most interest- 
ing portions of our Presbytery. A meeting was 
held in one of our vacancies, by order of Presby- 
tery a few weeks ago, and during the three days 
the meeting continued, the church more than 
doubled its numbers, and now the cry comes up to 
this Presbytery through the elders, not only from 
the church but from the men of the world. 
‘© When shall we have another such meeting 7” 
Had we a few more labourers these calls could 
be more satisfactorily answered. Another call 
has come up from a whole church to this meet- 
ing of Presbytery which had been till recently 
in connexion with the New-school body. By 
an act of their own they unanimously resolved 
that they would no longer continue in that con- 
nection, but would look to-our Presbytery for 
instruction. Shall they nothave it? We say 
to ministers at a distance, we say to the Board 
of our church, we say to the churches on which 
the Board relies, shall they not have it? Such 
is the change that has been produced in a little 
more than three years in the bounds of this 
Presbytery, and such ts the manner in which 
God has dispelled the dark cloud that -hung 
over us, and caused light to arise out of dark- 
ness. The work is the Lord’s, and it is indeed 
marvellous in our eyes—to his name be all the 
praise and the glory. By order of Presbytery. 


boundless. The history of Popery ig interwov- 
en with that of every part of the earth, during 


| For the Presbytenan 
WEMOIR OF MRS. JENNINGS. 


Mrs. Ann Jennings, relict of the late Rev. 
Dr. Obadiah Jennings, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
was the third daughter of the Rev. Dr. James. 
Wilson of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania—and 
was born at Middletown, in the state of Dela- 
ware in the year 1787. Bereaved of her pa- 
rents ata very early age, she was placed, in a 
great measure, under the guidance ofthe Rev. Dr. 
-Thomas Read (her uncle by marriage) who for 
many years was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Wilmington; under whose tuition— 
and that of the Rev. Francis Latta—the dis- 
tinguished Principial of a Young Ladies Semi- 
nary—her mind was enriched from the purest 
sources of classic literature. She was conspi- 
cuous at school, for strength and accuracy of 
judgment, great calmness of temper, and a 
steady perseverance in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Her opportunities were good—she dili- 
gently improved them, and thus was enabled 
to guide a naturally strong mind to a just ap- 
preciation, and an energetic performance of the 
vatious duties of life. At the age of sixteen 
she made an intelligent but humble profession of 
the religion of Christ—and was admitted a 
member of the Church, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Dr. Reed. From that moment until 
that sad scene, which just past—when the Great 
King commanded all the cares, and trials, and 
sorrows of life to slumber into rest—her faith 
was bright, “ unwavering, always abound- 
ing.” | 

In early life Miss Wilson made aa excursion 
to the Western part of Pennsylvania, and at 
Washington became acquainted with Obadiah 
Jennings, Esquire, a young lawyer, rising 
rapidly to distinction in his profession. A mu- 
tual attachment ensued, and on her return to the 
house of her uncle, at Wilmington—he soon 
followed—and they were there married in the 
year 1807. Her character calculated to im- 
press, and to win, soon allured him to an ex- 
amination of the Gospel scheme; and by conse- 
quence its cordial and zealous adoption. 

_ A passing tribute to this eminent man, can- 
not here be out of place. Forsaking the bright- 
est prospects of worldly distinction, power, and 
wealth, he humbly took up the Cross, and un- 
ceasingly employed all the energies of his ad- 
mirable mind in alluring mortals to inimortality. 
His heart was a deep fountain of every Chris- 
tian virtue, always overflowing from * the river 
of the Water of Life.” His praise and his glory 
is in all the Church. 

In her union with such a man, the subject of 
this notice, was peculiarly fortunate and happy, 
and although it pleased the all Wise Disposer of 
events, to protract her stay here on earth for 
some years after his departure, yet surrounded 
by an affectionate family, and supported by the 
promises of the Bible, she could calmly look 
back; deriving comfort from the remembrance 
of his many and great excellencies, and view 
the temporary bereavement, with “ joy and not 
with sighing.” After his death she was again 
and again called to drink of the cup of affliction. 
In every scene of sorrow, however, she was 
sustained by the ineffable hopes and consola- 
tions of the Gospel: and those who knew her 
best, felt that her successive bereavements 
were, through the sanctifying influences of the 
Divine Spirit, increasing her meetness for hea- 
ven, and working out for her an “ exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” Upon the fruition of 
this glory, we humbly trust she has now en- 
tered. The sad breach her death has created 
in her family and in the social circle in which 
she moved, cannot be healed. But those who 
revered and loved her while living, and who 
mourn her dead, are comforted in the reflection 
that their loss is her everlasting gain. She has 
left to them the bright inheritance of a pure 
Christian example. May they emulate her 
piety on earth, and share with all those who 
‘“‘ through faith and patience inherit the promi- 
ses,” in the everlasting blessedness of the righ- 
teous. B 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Recent letters frorn most of the Missions con- 
tain, for the most part, favourable intelligence. 
The chief exception relates to the mission ‘in 
‘Texas ; the capture of Victoria by the Mexicans 
has broken up Mr. Blair’s labours at that station. 
With his family he had been compelled to leave 
his house and withdraw to a place of safety on 
the Colorado river, below Egypt; how much 
further they might have to fly was uncertain. 

From the lowa and Ottawa Missions we have 
no news of special interest, but from the recent- 
ly projected Creek mission we have received a 
satisfactory and encouraging report from Mr. 
Loughridge, of his visit tothat nation; permis- 
sion Nas been obtained for commencing an effici- 
ent Be Ae among the Creeks, and the Execu- 
tive Committee are taking measures to form one 
or two stations in the coming autumn, which is 
considered the best time for beginning opera- 
tions. We shall insert extracts from Mr. Lough- 
ridge’s report in our next number, and shall 
only add in this place that he was much indebt- 
ed tothe kind influence of the Government 
Agents, in effecting a satisfactory engagement 
with the Creeks. 

From India we regret to receive no better ac- 
counts of Mr. Morrison’s health; as to the health 
of the other families we do not observe any no- 
tices of general interest. From the Lodiana 
Missions there is a renewed application for 
missionaries to occupy new stations—one of 
which is the city of Amballa, a most important 
place, nearly central between the other stations 


of that mission, containing 16,000 or 18,000 in-} 


habitants, and having a large population in 


neighbouring towns, who are entirely destitute} 


of Christian agencies and influences for their con- 
version—living and dying as heathens. Who 
will go to make known to them the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ? And yet we almost fear 
to ask such a question, lest if a favourable an- 
swer should be made by devoted labourers, there 
might not be funds to send them forth. We shall 
hope, however, for better things. : 
From Siam we learn that Mr. and Mrs. Buell 
had both suffered from temporary illness, but 
were again well, and were making good progress 


*in the study of the native language. 


We have no letters yet from Africa, though 
the arrival out of the Saluda has been mention- 
ed in the newspapers, and we presume therefore 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer had a safe passage.— 
Missionary Chronicle. 


North American. 
CANAL BOATS ON THE SABBATH. 


The following petition speaks for itself. It 
has appended to it a list of names, which in 
numbers and moral weight claim for it a re- 
spectful consideration. The petitioners are-most 


of them connected with the canal business ; and] 


would be most likely to suffer if any body can, 
by that suspension of business which they here 
seek. The petition therefore comes from a 
source which gives it double claims to consider- 
ation. Of the propriety of granting the request 
of the petitioners, there is hardly an intelligent 
religious man in the community who entertains 
a doubt. The wonder is that the abuée has not 
been sooner corrected. If the Sabbath be worth 
preserving, let us observe it, if not, then let us 
abandon it. But a land without a Sabbath is a 
land without religion; let us remember that. 


A Petition in favour of allowing Boatmen and 
Lock tenders resting on the Sabbath, accard- 
ing to the Law of the land and the Law of 
God. 

‘ ident and i igation 

To the Presiden Pht Navigation| 
Gentlemen:—We the subscribers, believ- 

ing that the custom of navigating canal boats 

and opening the canal locks, on the Sabbath, is 
so far from being required by any law, that it is 


W. F. Fereuson, Stated Clerk. 
jG> The New York Observer will please copy. 


in fact forbidden by an express law of Penn- 


“The Sabbath was made for man,” and that he 


sylvania, prohibiting all persons in the State, 
to “do or perform any worldly employment, or 
business whatsoever on the Lord’s day, com. 
monly called Sunday; works of necessity of 
charity* only excepted.” ‘That this prohibition] 
is founded on the unrepealed law of God which 
commands all to ** Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy; that the Saviour of sinners 
“full of grace and truth” hath taught that 


himself is ** Lord of the Sabbath.” | 

And believing that the first day of the week, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, is every where'to be observed as the 
Christian Sabbath: We do, therefore, earnest- 
ly request your Honourable body to. cause all] 5, 
the Locks under your control to be kept closed 
during the whole of every Sabbath, so that) tu 
boatmen and Lock-tenders may rest as well as| di 


other citizens. = 
| to 


*« Charity” to boatmen and lock tenders, as well as “ necea-| W 
sity” and equity might be urged in favour of granting the Pe- 
tition. 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


These anniversaries commenced on Tuesday 
evening, at the church on the corner of Broome 
and Elizabeth streets. Wednesday morning the 
convention met to hear the Reports of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the acting Board of 
Foreign Missions. if 

From the Report of the Treasurer it appears 
that the aggregate amount of expenditures for 
the past fiscal year is $59,008.86, the receipts 
during the same period is $52,137.10. Show- 
ing an expenditure over the receipts of $6,871. 
76. The Society have a permanent fund of 
something over $20,000. 

From the Report of the Secretary it appears 
that since 1826 there has been $73,000 ex- 
pended, in establishing and sustaining schools 
amongst the various tribes of American Indians. 


—New York Erpress. 


st 


PRAYER, AN EXTRAORDINARY ACT. 


- The late Prof. Peabody, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in a discourse published by the Congre- 
gational Journal, remarks that :—‘*Prayer is 
one of the most natural, and, at the same time, 
one of the most extraordinary acts of life. It 
is one of the most natural; for what is it but 
the cry of helplessness for succour—of guilt for 
pardon—of anguish for relief? And it is one 
of the most extraordinary acts; for what can 
be more wonderful, than an earth-born creature| © 
approaching, with unshrinking assurance, the 
Infinite God—a self-ruined sinner laying hold 
of the Almighty arm, as if, in the agony of in- H 
tercession, to modify the dispensations of pro- 
vidence and grace! Here we see absolute weak- 
ness maintaining its cause before omnipotent 
sovereignty ; a mere particle of intelligent being, 
stained with sin, and conscious death-worthi- 
ness, entering into the presence and seeking a 
special interest for itself, or for others like it-| P 
self, in the government of the eternal, omnis- 
cient mind. Thus it is, that in the duties as 
well as in the doctrines of religion, the FINITE] » 
and the INFINITE are brought into close con- 
junction: a circumstance which, while it may 
offend and perhaps disgust the unbeliever, im- 
parts-a sublimity to our faith, and a perfection 
to the character founded upon it, which nothing} e 
else can supply. u 
Prayer is the link between our own littleness 
and the vast resources of power and grace above 
us. It is an acknowledgment of what we are, 
and an apprehension of what we are allied to, 
and what we may secure in the spiritual world. 
It is the labour of a poor helpless spirit, striving] a 
to reunite the broken chain between itself and 
God, to regain his forfeited favour and lost 
image. It is the medium through which celes- 
tial light is conveyed into the darkened under- 
standing, ahd the riches of unbounded love 
_ poured into the desolate soul. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rnope Isnanp.—Meetine or tHE New Lecis- 
LATURE.—The Providence Chronicle of the 3d inst. 
contains the proceedings of the Suffrage party,” 
and the meeting of the new Legislature of that 
State. The city was crowded with people, and the} g 
whole neighbouring country seemed present. At 
ten o’clock, on the morning of the 3d instant, a pro- 
cession, civil and military, was formed of great 
length, to escort the Governor and Members of the 
Legislature elect, to a building prepared for the 
meeting. These dignitaries were guarded on both 
sides by soldiers. After the procession reached the 
building, both branches were peaceably organized, 
by the choice of the necessary officers, Dutee J. 
Pearce being temporarily in the Chair. After the 
preliminary arrangements were made without inter- 
ruption, Mr. Dorr, the Governor elect, was inducted 
into office, and immediately delivered his inaugu- P 
ral, a document occupying one page of a large P 
newspaper. A Committee of the Suffrage party 
waited on Governor King, and proposed that a 
Committee of Conference be appointed by the Gen-| d 
eral Assembly, and another by the Suffrage General} h 
Assembly, to agree upon a compromise. Governor 
King replied that he had no power to act in the 
matter. Upto the hour when the Chronicle went to 
press, every thing was quiet, and no disturbance} c 
had occurred, although the city was crowded with 
excited people. 2 

Pus.ic Discussion—A discussion on Capital Pun- 
ishment was held during three evenings of Jast week 
in the large Saloon of the Museum, Philadelphia, 
between the Rev. Win. L. McCalla, and C. C. Bur- 
leigh, Esq., and was attended by a large body of 
persons. ‘The price of tickets was fixed at five cents 
each, and the whole amount of money received was 
$224, out of which $114 was paid for the use of} a 
the room and necessary expenses, and the remain-| o 
der ($109) has been equally divided between the 
Philadelphia Orphan Asylum, and the Shelter for} o 
Coloured Orphans, being upwards of fifty-four dol- 
lars to each Institution. k 


A Srorm.—A severe hail storm, accompanied 
with wind, thunder, lightning, and rain, passed over 
Macon, Georgia, on the 18th ult. We never before 
saw such a quantity of rain fall in so short a time— 
the town was literally inundated—the gutters and 
streets running like rivers—and the rain beating in 
through every crack and crevice, there was danger 
of being inundated within as well as without— 
while the constant crashing of the thunder, and 
gleaming of the lightning, seemed as if heaven, 
earth, and ocean were again mingling into chaos. 
A good deal of injury was done to plantations by the 
washing of the rain, and the young crops suffered} li 
considerably by the hail.—Macon Telegraph. 


Emicrants For Liseria.—A company of emi- 
grants, eighty-five in number, arrived here last even- 
ing in the steamboat from Richmond, to take pas- 
sage in the oo Maripoges, which has been char- 
tered by the Colonization Society to take them out 
to Liberia. This is the same company of emigrants 
alluded to in the communication of the Society’s 
Agent, published in the Herald last week. They 
were formerly the property of a gentieman of Ten- 
nessee, who has lately freed them—after giving 
them such instructions as have fitted them for be- 
coming useful] citizens. —orfolk Herald. 


Most MevancuoLy Accipent.—The Boston pa- 

rs mention a sad accident which occurred on Fri- 
day 29th ult. On the afternoon of that day at about 
four o’clock, as the Sloop Boat belonging to the 
Farm School, on Thompson’s Island, was returning 
from a fishing excursion, under charge of Mr. Oakes, 
the Boatman, with Mr. Peabody, the teacher, and 
twenty-seven boys belonging to the school, she was 
unfortunately upset, and all on board, except four 
of the boys were drowned. From the testimony of D 
Jeremiah Lynch, who was picked up, it appears that 
as the boat was tacking to make directly for the land- 
ing on the island, a flaw struck her. Shethen right- 
ed a little, and the boatman, Oakes, told the boys to 
run forward, but instead of doing so the greater part 
of them rushed to the leeward side, which brought 
the gunwale under water, and she instantly filled, 
and sunk, stern foremost. Lynch was a good swim- 
mer, and, after the boat had sunk, he succeeded in 
taking his shoes off. He continued swimming til! 
he became insensible from cold, and, after being in 
the water three quarters of an hour he was picked 
up, floating, by Mr. Morrison, the superintendant, 
taken on shore, and resuscitated. | 

In alluding to the above one of the Boston papers 
adds as follows: This school has been singularly 
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since under the most favourable auspices, having for 
its objects the noblest of charities, to take poor, 
friendless children from the 

city, and educate them for usefulness and respecta- 
bility. Some two years since two boys. belonging 


them instantly kill; then came the unfortanate affair 
of Locke, with all its atrocities; and now this acci- 
dent, with the loss of many lives. 
benevolent institution any where, that has met with 
such a series of disasters as the Farm Schvol. 


British Government has proposed to purchase the 
whole tract of territory in dispute at the Northeast, 
and to pay for it according to an appraisement by 
competent Commissioners, appointed for such a 
purpose. From $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 are named, 


and the nation. 
tries to continue in peace with each other, it is obvi- 
ous that a compromise, or exchange of territory, to 
some extent, in fixing the boundary, will better fa- 
vour a pacific policy, than rigidly adhering to the line 
fixed in the treaty of 83. ‘That angle of our state, 


so near bisecting the British territory this side of the 
river, would be a great convenience to them; and an 
equivalent for it on this side the St, John’s would, 
at the same time, be of more value to us—especially 


John’s city. The allusions to this matter, in the 
political papers in the state, of all parties, have of 
ate been remarkably conciliatory. 
be a oneness of views and feelings, altogether un- 
usual, and pre-eminently auspicious. 
and humanity have, once more, risen above party and 
sectional interests, and long may they reign in the 
ascendant. 
ourably adjusted, a settlement of the others would 
more easily be effected. 


in good faith, and that there is a sincere desire on the 
part of the British ministry to cultivate peace with 
our country. 
kind spirit, and with a magnanimous regard to the 
interests of suffering humanity, to the claims of 
civilization and our common Christianit 


dering the Legislature of Maine toconvene on Wed- 
nesday the 18th inst., to consider the subject of the 
Northeastern Boundary Question, ‘and to receive 
such communications as may then be made to them, 
and to consult and determine on such measures as 
they may consider will best promote the welfare of} 77, 
the State and Nation.”’ 


logg, D. D., of Framington, is supposed to be the 


in Amherst, Nov. 10, 1755, consequently he is now 


May 20, 1759, and is now 83 years of age. 
ceased from his public labours a number of years 
ago.— Traveller. 


Herald says—** We are pleased to see that the 
Wheat crops in every part of the State are more 


growth. 
the anticipations of many of our farmers who, if 
the weather continues to be as favourable as it has 


and—better times.’’ 


cost of mannfaciure of iron, between England and 
this country, is caused mainly itis said by the great- 


the charcoal used here, often costs ten times as 
much. 
thracite coal] has already reduced the cost of the pro- 
cess here, and iron is now made as cheaply in this 
country as it was in England twenty-five years ago. 
The cost in England, has, however, been consider- 


Seward has issued a proclamation, stating that the 
officers of the law in Schoharie county, have been 
resisted in the execution of their duties by bodies of 
men disguised andarmed.”” The seat of this quasi 
| civil war is the Livingston Manor, and the causes 
which have led to the outbreak are akin to those 
which disturbed the public peace in 1839 and 40. 
The Governor offers a reward of Seven Hundred 
Dollars, to be paid to those who shall be instrumen- 
tal in bringing to justice those individuals engaged 
in resisting the civil authorities of Schoharie. 


formerly exported a large quantity of sugar; now it 
is imported into that island. 


months, shipped a large quantity of sugar to Jamaica. 
The article sold so well, and to so good a profit, 
that he is preparing to repeat the adventure.—J/. Y. 
Amer. 


State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester,” Mass., gives 
interesting with those that have preceded it. Of the 


less thana year, of which number sixty-two recover- 
ed, and two improved. 


tor of cotton from the state of Georgia, now in In- 


pany, in a recent letter thus writes; ‘I am perfect- 
ly satisfied that cotton will grow here as well as in 
any other country,and can be made at much less 


paid in Georgia for a sixteen year old boy, and as 
many day labourers as I want at five cents a day, and 
find themselves, and rent only costs $2 25-100 an 


to hire a whole village with all its land and inhabi- 
tants. 
ly next year, as I can command any amount of 
money I want fer investments in farming.” 


Wahoo Swamp, between the regulars and the band 
two or three wounded, while Halleck lost a few 


taken prisoner. ‘The St. Augustine Herald of 22d 
inst., contains the following item of news:—It is 
stated cn the authority cf a private letter from Mid- 


dered on or near the Ocilla by a party of Indians, 
supposed to be part of ‘Tiger-tail’s band. ; 


schr, Morning Star, at Wilmington, N. C. from Nas- 
sau, N. P., states that previous to his sailing, at a 
special court of Oyer and Terminer, at Nassau, the 
nineteen mutineers and murderers of the Creole were 
brought up, and all discharged by proclamation, with 


mptations of a large 


the school were struck by lightning, and one of 


We know nota 


Tue Bounpary Question.—It is reported that the 


some sum between these, as the probable price. 
The Portland (Me.) Mirror, speaking of the over- 
res of Lord Ashburton for the adjustment of this 
spute, says: ‘* Happily the temper of our com- 
unity was never ina better state than at present, 
listen to proposals, or to acquiesce in any decision, 
hich will not compromit thé honour of the state 
If it is the desire of the@wo coun- 


hich extends almost tothe St. Lawrence, and comes 


it included the right to navigate the river to St. 


here seems to 


Patriotism 


If this dispute could be fairly and hon- 
The belief is gaining 
rength that the mission of Lord Ashburton is made 


If so, let their overtures be met ina 


9 
Governor Fairfield has issued a peusbeiagtion or- 


VENERABLE CLeERGYMEN.—The Rev. David Kel- 
Idest clersyman in Massachusetts. He was born 
7 years of age. He has not preached for several 
ears past. The Rev. Daniel Tomlinson, of Oak- 


am, is but a few years his junior. He was born 
He also 


Toe Wnueat Crops.—The Leonardtown (Md.) 


romising than is usual at this period of their 
In this county they have so far exceeded 


een, may safely anticipate an abundant harvest 


NUFACTURE OF Iron.—The difference in the 
r cheapness of the fuel in England. Mineral coal 
sed in smelting, costs there only $1 a ton, while 


The new plan of making bar iron with An- 


bly reduced in that time.—Mewburyport Herald. 


AnoTHER “Fl AFFaIR.—Governor 


Extmaorpinary Cuance.—The Island of Jamaica 


Mr. J., a respectable 
nd enterprising merchant of this city, within four 


Lunatics.—The “Ninth. Annual Report of the 
view of the condition of that Institution equally 
atients discharged, sixty-eight have been insane 
This shows the great im- 


ortance of sending them to the hospital as early as 
ossible after they are attacked with the malady. 


CuttivaTion or Corton.—An American cultiva- 


ia, where he has cultivated two hundred acres for 
imself and about fifty acres for the East India Com- 


ost. I can hire five men here for what would be 


ere. So you see it does not require much means 


I have made arrangements to go into it large- 


Fiorma.—The Savannah Republican mentions 
rumour from Florida—-not confirmed, however— 
f a smart engagement having taken place near the 
f Halleck Tustenuggee. Our troops had, it is said, 


illed and wounded, and one of his relations was 


le Florida, that nine persons were recently mur- 


Tue Creote Mutineers.—Captain Baker, of the 


berty to go where they pleased. 


Cox, built at Reading by J. Kline, came down the 
same day, laden with 60 tons of coal; she will take 
in 40 additional tons and then proceed to New York 
laden with 100 tons of coal. his boat is consider- 
ed a model for the construgtion of boats intended to 
carry coal from the mines direct to New York with- 
out transhipment, as she combines all the improve- 
ments which have heretofore been made in this 
branch of naval architecture. | 


pondent of the Cultivator makes a statement of in- 
terest to all.purchasers of salt. He says that the 
manufcturers in the Western part of the State are in 
the habit of introducing large quantities of /ime, for 
the purpose of giving it that beautiful white appear- 
ance fur which New York salt is so celebrated. 
He says as a proof of this that a few weeks since 
he put down several barrels of pork very nice and 
sweet at the time of packing; used over one bushel 
of salt (so called) to every two hundred pounds of 
meat, and covered it with a very strong brine.— 
Some three or four weeks afterwards, upon exami- 
nation, he found it nearly worthless. ‘The meat ap- 
peared to be literally covered with lime, and was ut- 
terly unfit for table use.—W. Y. Tribune. 

Suppen Deatu.—A young man named Webb of 
Otselic, N. Y., was killed by lightning .some three 
weeks ago. After stirring the fire, he stood before it 
with his hands resting on the shelf above. 
in that attitude, the fluid came down the chimney 
and struck him on the head, causing instant death, 
and precipitating him into the fire. The father who 
was standing near, had his hat torn from his head 
and one of his boots from his foot. He also fell into 
the fire but received no lasting injury. Others were 
prostrated upon the floor, A young lady saw this 
Scene, and sprang to the assistance of her insensible 
relatives—the father soon recovered. She describes 
the appearance of the lightning as resembling a ball 
of fire half the size of a hen’s egg. 


CononizaTIon Soctety.—The American Coloniza- 
tion Society is making a great effort to send an ex- 
pedition to Liberia. They have been anxious for 
many years, to introduce the culture and the manu- 
facture of Sugar into their Colonies, and an oppor- 
tunity of doing so is now offered. A gentleman near 
New Orleans, has lately freed more than eighty ser- 
vants—after giving them such instructions as have 
fitted them for becoming useful citizens. Besides 
other trades, they are * sugar makers, sugar kettle 
setters, sugar mil! builders, builders of sugar house 
chimnies.”’ &c. This whole company have applied to 
the Society for a home in Liberia, and they have 
thought it their duty under all the circumstances, to 
grant the request. A fine large ship is going round 
to New Orleans for them, and then to come to this 
port, and take in such emigrants as may be collect- 
ed here, Probably more than one hundred and fifty 
settlers will go out in the expedition.—Norfolk 
erald. 
Crops 1n New Yorei—Accounts from different 
sections of the state of New York, state on the au- 
thority of many farmers, that the winter grains were 
never more forward at this season of the year, and 
never gave earlier or fairer promise of an abundant 
harvest. It was feared that the open winter might 
cause the roots to be killed, by alternate thawing and 
freezing ; fortunately, however, this proves not to be 
the case, except toa limited extent, on very wet 
lands. Generally, the wheat and rye fields are al- 
ready covered with a green, heavy, and luxurious 
growth, which promises a very early as well as 
heavy harvest. 


Ba.iast For Boats.—It is too often the case that 
sail boats are ballasted with pig iron, orsome heavy 
metallic material, snugly deposited in the bottom of 
the boat—the consequence of which is, that if the 
boat is capsized in a flaw or a squall, an accident to 
which al] boats are liable, and filled with water, she 
will sink immediately to the bottom—and if any of 
those on board are unable to swim, they will inevit- 
ably be drowned. A sail boat should never be bal- 
lasted with any thing of this description—the best 
ballast, indeed the only kind which should be used, 
is kegs, or breakers, of water—ranged along the 
bottom,. beneath the thwarts. If the boat should 
fill, it will not sink, for the kegs will float, but will 
serve to buoy up many of the unfortunate passen- 
gers, perhaps till relief could be furnished,— Boston 
Journal. 


Tornapo.—A furious Tornado swept over a part 
of Sussex county, N. Jersey, on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. The Register published at Newton, 
says—On Tuesday afternoon last a storm of wind 
and rain, accompanied by lightning swept across 
this region of country with great violence. It was 
of short duration, but left many traces of its progress. 
About a mile west of this village the rise of a torna- 
do was first discerned, which passed in a northeast- 
erly direction, prostrating fences, trees, and out- 
houses, and occasioning much other damage. Part 
of the roof of Ryerson’s house (occupied by J. H. 
Main,) was blown off, and carried about two hun- 
dred yards. A son of James Dazely had an arm 
broken, and was otherwise injured, by the falling 
of atree. The tract of the tornado was from three 
to five hundred yards in width, and some five or 
six miles in length. A similar tornado was felt 
about seven miles south of Newton, ow the same af- 
ternoon, producing a like effect upon fences, &c. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM CHINA. 


The following is from the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser:—By the fast sailing ship Rasselas, which ar- 
rived at this port on Saturday, from Manilla, whence 
she sailed Jan. 4, accounts trom Macao to Dec. 27, 
are received. They are not so late as via,England, 
but are of some interest. We are indebted to a me 
cantile house for the following extract of a letter 
dated, 

Manilla, Jan. 2.—Our advices from Macao are to 
Dec. 27. ‘The Chinese were active and extensively 
fortifying the banks of the river, and filling up every 
approach to the city of Canton, with stones and 
sunken boats. The latest accounts from Chusan 
were of the 7th of December, per troop ship Jupiter, 
which was despatched for all the troops wkich could 
be spared, and was to sail on her return in a day or 
two, with eight hundred men. Sir Henry Pottinger 
and the Admiral were at Chusan, and Gen. Gough 
at Ningpo. It Was supposed that an attack would 
shortly be made on Hanychow, where it was said 
Keshen, and a number of high Mandarins were. 
T'he troops were in fine condition, and well supplied 
with provisions of all sorts. Orders had been re- 
ceived at Hong Kong, for the Cornwallis, seventy- 
four, to proceed immediately to Chusan. 


FROM TEXAS, 


The New Orleans Bee, noticing the latest news 
from ‘Texas, says: “* We infer from what we gather 
from the news, as well through the press as from 
private sources, that Mr. Houston (as Santa Anna de- 
signates his Excellency) is not in high favour with 
the people of Texas, and that the brandy bottle has 
well nigh used up the faculties, locomotive and re- 
flective, of the hero of San Jacinto—so much the 
worse for Texas. The volunteers under Gen. Burle- 
son refused to obey the orders of Gen. Somerville, 
who had been ordered by the President to take com- 
mand of the forces. They had no confidence in the 
Chief Magistrate nor any one appointed by him. 
The President seems to cherish a mortal enmity to 
the most prominent men in Texas—hence the con- 
fusion and failure of the expedition, which it was ex- 
pected would cross the Rio Grande. 


Pustisner’s Tarirr Convention.—A meeting of 


those engaged in publishing and other branches of 
the book trade was held in 
ning last, to take into consideration the memorial 
proposed by their committee for presentation to Con- 
gress. 
for in the memorial : 


oston on Tuesday eve- 


The following is the scale of duties asked 


Thirty cents per |b. on bound books in English. 
Twenty-six cents per lb. on unbound books, do. 
Fifteen cents a volume on all books botind in La- 


tin and Greek, printed subsequent to the beginning 
of the year 1800. 


Thirteen cents on those which are unbound, 
Four cents a volume on all books printed prior to 


1800. 


On all books in modern foreign languages, four 


cents a volume. 


On all engravings and lithographs twenty cents 


each. 


On all types and sterotype plates twenty cents 


per pound. 


Stipe.—We learn, says the Rochester 
aily Advertiser, that about a mile of the embank- 


ment of the Genesee Valley canal, near Mt. Morris, 
has settled down so far as to interrupt navigation for 
several days. 
on low mucky soil—the earth, as excavated from the }. 
side of the hill, being deposited on this muck. The 
consequence is, that the weight of the bank, together 
-with the water, displaced the muck—the tnuck set- 


It appears the embankment was made 


ng down on éerra firma, where it should have been 
first. 


Navication.—The largest boat load] 
of Coal ever received at Fairmount came down on 
Friday 29th ult. 
‘The weight of the boat and cargo at Schuylkill Ha- 
ven was 83 tons. 
lock were inadequate to ascertain the weight of the 
boat, but the ingenuity of the weighmaster at Fair- 


The coal weighed 61 tons 16cwt. 


All the weights in the weigh 


unfortunate. It commenced some five or six years mount soon overcame the difficulty. The Wm. P. 


‘ Board of Education. | 
Acknowledgment of Monies received during the month of 
April, 1842, 

Congregation of Donegal, Pa. by Rev. T. M. Boggs, $18. 
Marietta cong. Pa., add’!. by same, $2. Tenth ch. Philad., 
Mrs. W. Brown $30; Rev. W. M. Engles, D.D., $10—$40. 
Through Rev. Dr. Piumer, Richmond, Va. $150. Female 
Education Society, Bridgeton, N.J., by Rev. S. B. Jones, 
$20. Juvenile Sewing Society, do. do. by same, $15. 8th 
church, Philad. collection, per Mr. Grier, Pinan $105. Capt. 
C. K. Stribling, U. S. Navy, Norfolk, Va. $20. ‘Church of 
Pennington, N.J., by Rev. Mr. Hale $51. Chesnut Level, 
Pa. 2 Mr. J. Buchanan $8.61. Waynesburgh, Pa., by Rev. 
W. W. Latta $7. Upper Octarora, Pa., by Kev. Jas. Latta 
$6. Ist church Oswegaichie, Ogdensburg, N. York, $15.74. 
Landisburg cong. Pa. by Rev. H. R. Wilson $8. Ladies’ Kd- 
ucation Society, 2d ch. Philad., by the Treasurer, 375. Lew- 
isburg, Pa. collection in part $23.25. Collection in Centre 
‘church, Northumberland Presb., in part $14.62. Abington 
cong. Pa., by Rev. R. Steel $55. ‘Through Minsion Rooms, 
New York, $96.76. Through A. Ingram, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$196.25. Presbytery of Washington, paid directly to their 
Beneficiares during the year g200. Presbytery of Soath 
Alabama, for their own Beneficiaries, during the year, $395. 
Presbytery of Alleghany, paid to a Beneficiary $18.50. Board 
of Education of West Hanover Presb., during the year, $200. 
Concord Presb., Rocky River church, for a Beneficiary, 


$100. ‘Total, $1840.73, 
J. B. Treasurer. 
The following sums have been received at the Mission 
Rooms, New York, for the Board of Education. 
Greenbush church, New York, $2. Fresh Pond, L. I. 
Presb. ch. $1025. Moriches, do. do. dv $5. Middle Island, 
do. do $5.50. Presb. of Elizabetltown $17. Norwich ch. 
Chenango, N. Y. $14. 1st Pres. ch. Brooklyn, L. L., by Rev. 
M.W, Jacobus $32. ‘Total, $85.75. 
7 M. B. Hope, Cor. Sec, Board of Education. 


| Board of Missions, — 
Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in A pril, 1842, 
A Friend in New York, for ‘‘Itinerant Missions,” $100. 
Through Rev. D. Wells, the following: A friend of Mis- 
sions, per Rev. J. S. Prime $5; Goshen ch $29.70; Jamaica 
ch. $42.96—$77.66. 2d Pres. ch. of Charleston, S.C., per 
Rev. Thos. Smyth $100. Norfolk ch. Va., per C. K. Strib-} 


Fraup in tue Manuractrure or Satt.—<A corres- Col 


While ¢ 


Counelisville, Pa., his subscription for 1841, $100. Canton 
ch. Ill., Mon. Con. collec. 317.30. Pennington church, N. J. 
er Rev. Mr. Hale $48. Milton ch. Pa. per Rev. Jas. Wil 
iamson $16, less dis. $1.06. F Manor ch. per Rev. R. 
Steel $1.50. Beach Isiand ch., 8. C., through D. W. Harri- 
son, Esq. $20. ch., N. Y., through Rev. D. Wells, . 
$9.63. Ist Pres. ch. Mass, per Jas, Caldwell, 
Daylesiown ch. Pa., per Rev. J. M. Andrews, 
$8.50. From the following persons of Petersburgh ch. Pa., 
Rev. H. R. Wilson, Jas. McCosh $2, John Mateer $2, 
m. Brandon $1, ‘Thos. Youngman $1, Geo. Robinette $1, 
Templeton Brandon $1—amount $8; less discount 87 cents. 
lection Ist ch. New York, in part, $2350. ‘I'he followin 
through Rev. D. Wells, ‘I'reasurer: Greenbuch ch. N. Y. 
Wappinger's Creek, do. $20, West Farms. do. $5, S. Salem 
ch. do. $63.91—990.91. Dr. Geo. McLean, Dutch Neck ch. 
N. J. $30. Total, $3046.33. ‘Tromas Hoce, Treasurer. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 

Cash received at Philadelphia, in April, 1842. 
Clifton, Ill. J. A. Ramsey, per J. P. Engles, $5.50. Lock 
Haven, Clinton county, Pa., Great isiand ch. of which 85 
cents is from the Sabbath school, per Rev. Mr. Boyd $50.09. 
Phiiad, 7th ch. add'l. per Rev. Mr. Pord 910. Lower West Not- 
tingham Pres. ch. per Kev. G. Burrows, pastor, 850. Waynes- 
burg, Chester co. Pres. ch-, Rev. W. W. Latta, pastor, per ‘T’. 
Russell, Esq. $70.83. Fgggs Manor, Rev. Mr. Hamilton, 
pastor, $33.37; Churchville Md. Rev. Mr. Finney $30; Pe- 
quea, Kev. Mr. Wallace $40; Upper Octorara, per Rev. J. 
Latta $y, om Rev. Mr. Steel $112 37. Newton, Bucks co, 
collec. in Pres. ch. per Rev. Mr. Morris $11.50. Notiingham 
ch. $1575; Dutch Neck $4.10, per Rev. Mr. Ely $19.85 
Milton, Pa, Pres. cong. add’l. annual con. $22; Mon. Con. 
ome $18, per Rev. J. Williamson, $10. Mercersburg, 

‘ranklin co. per ‘Thos, Creigh, pastor $110. Doylestown Pr. 
ch. per Rev. S. M. Andrews $21. Philad. 8th ch. per M. 
Grier, ‘T’r. $83.35. Do. 10th do., in part, A. McIntyre $100 ; 
J. Stille, Esq. $50; Collection, $238.11, per Mr. Dubois 
$388.11. R., Kishacoquillas Valley, to aid in sending the 
Gospel to the Heathen, per Wm. S. Martien $5. Carlisle 
Presb., Pres, ch Adams co. Pa., Jas. McCosh $2, J. Mateer 
$3, W. Gardner $1, W. B. Brandon $1, J. A. Myers $1, Tem- 
r— Brandon $1, W. B. Bettinger 50 cents, per Rev. H. R. 
Vilson, $9.50. Chancefurd, York co. Pa. Ladies’ Sew. Soc. 
for support of orphans under care of Rev. H. R. Wilson, Jr., 
and Rev. J. L. Scott, and to constitute Mrs. Margaret Camp- 


Tr. $30. Derry ch. Northumberland Presb, $16.42; Fem. 
Miss. Soc. $26.35, per Rev. Mr. Hope $42.77. Warrior Run, 
Northumberland Presb., per Rev. S. S. Shedden, per Rev. 
Mr. Hope $50. ‘Total, $1109.87. 
SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 

FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 

Al New York, May 4.—Genesee Flour sold at $5.88 a 96 
per bbi., holders generally demanding the latter rate.— 
——— $6.12. Northern yellow Corn, 65 cents, per 

el. 

At Philadelphia, May 4.—The supply of Flour was lim- 
ited. Sales of 7 vania flour at $5.75 per bbi. Bran- 
dywine, $5.88 a $6. Rye flour, $3.50 per bbl. Corn meal, 
$2.63. ‘The supplies of Grain were limited, and pricés sta- 
tionary ; sales of good Pennsylvania and Illinois red Wheat 
at $1.31 per bushel, in store; Southern at $1.28. Rye—no 
sales. Corn—salesof flat yellow at 59 a 60 cents, and round 
at 62 cents; white was worth 55 cents. Oats—sales of South- 
ern at 40 a 4] cents, afloat. 


_- 


MARRIED. 


At Pi evening Ba inst. by the Rev. 
Matthew B. Hope, the Rev Rosgrt D. Morris, Pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., to 
ELIZABETH NEWMAN, youngest daughter of Marrurew L. 
Bevan, Esq., of Philadelphia. | 

At Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, 3d inst., by Rev. 
Willis Lord, Mr. THomas Hatt. Newsonp, to Miss Car- 
OLINE B., daughter of Cuartes Woopwarp, Esq., all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 14th of April, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. 
Caspar Fetters, of Moreland, Montgomery county, to Miss 
Marcaket B. Perry, of Northampton, Bucks county, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, the 7th April, at the residence of 
Colonel G. B. Williams, by Rev. John Allison, of Shiloh, 
Rev. James GREENE, pastor of the Presbyterian Charch of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, to Miss Mary B. McCut.ouau, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


DIED. 


the 96th year of her age. She was the widow of the Rev. 
E.. Green, formerly of Deerfield, New Jersey, and daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Beatty, of Neshaminy, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. Her health was good until very recently ; 
and her decline so gradual as scarcely to be penseptible. 
She had long been a ‘ollower of Christ, and her end was 
the eng of the righteous—full of peace and hope. 8. 


Seventh Church. 


There will be preaching in the Seventh Presbyterian 

Church, Fourth above Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Rev. 

Mr. Lord, pastor, To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 8th instant, 
half past seven o’clock. 


Corporation for the Relief of Poor Presbyterian 
Ministers. 


Norice.—Agreeably to charter, is hereby given to the 
members of “lhe Corporation for the relief of poor and dis- 
tressed Prebyterian ministers, and the poor and distressed 
widows and children of Presbyterian ministers,” that a 
meeting of said Corporation is to take place on the 20th day 
of May next, in the Lecture-room of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, at five o'clock, P. M., for the transac- 
tion of whatever business may then be laid before the Board. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Sec. of the Corporation. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 

The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, * Ist do. 
Union Church, Rev. Mr. Gibson, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do. 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Hore Solitaria, or Essays u 

some remarkable Names and ‘Titles of Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, occurring in-the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and declarative of their essential Divinity, and Gra- 
cious Offices in the Redemption and Salvation of men. By 
Ambrose Serle, Esq. The Works of the Right Rev. Father 
in God, Joseph Butler, D.C. L. late Lord Bishop of Durham, 
to which is prefixed an account of the Character and Writ- 
ing of the author, by Samuel Halifax, D. D,, late Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, complete in one volume 8vo, Just published 


and for sale by WM.S. MARTIEN, 
Corner Seventh and George street, Philadel! phia. 
ROBERT CARTER, 


may 7 58 Canal street, New York. 


Ce IN AFFLICTION,—Just published, and for 
sale by Henry Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, Comfort in Affliction, a series of Meditations, 
James Buchanan, D.D. High Church, Edinburgh, first Amer- 
ican, from the ninth Edinburgh edition. The Works of the 
Right Kev. Father in God, Joseph Butler, D.C. L. late Lord 
Bishop of Durham, to which is prefixed an account of the 
Character and Writings of the author, by Sam!. Halifax, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 8vo. Translations and Par- 
aphrases in verse of several a of Sacred Scripture, 
collected and prepared by a Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, in ordér to be sung in 
ehurches. 18mo. may 7—4t 


O SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY.— 

Those Schools that wish to replenish their Libraries, 

or procure new Books, can avail themselves of the opportu- 

nity of Merchants visiting the city, or Delegates to the differ- 

ent Ecclesiastical Bodies, and Anniversaries held at this 

season, by sending a list of the Books in. their Libraries, and 
new Books will be forwarded to any amount requested. 

The American Sunday School Union, have published more 
than one thousand varieties of Books, Maps, and Cards, &c., 
and over four hundred and fifty Sabbath school Library 
Books, on good paper and type, with numerous plates and 
engravings, and pega bound, embacing Scripture 
Stories, Illustrations, Biographies, Domestic Duties, Parental 
Relations, Missions, Bible Geography and Antiquities, Tem- 
perance, Duties of Children, Prayer, Narratives of Real Life, 
eminently practical and instructive; suitable also for families 
and individnal reading. Aids to Sabbath-school teachers. 
Union Bible Dictionary. Bible Geography. Teacher Taught. 
Biblical Antiquities. ‘Teacher's Assistant, two vols. Union 
Questions, twelve vols. &c. Maps of Palestine, Jerusalem, 
Journeyings of the Children of Israel, and St. Paul's Travels. 
All the requisites for conducting a Sabbath-school. A large 
assortment of Small Books for premiums, from fifty cents per 
hundred and upwards. Address 

F. W. PORTER, Cor. Sec'y, 

146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ICK’S THEOLOG Y.—Just. published, a new edition of 
Lectures on Theology, by the iate Rev. John Dick, D.D. 
Minister of’ the United Associate Congregation, Greyfriars, 
Glasgow, and Professor of Theology to the United Secession 
Church. Published under the superintendence of his Son, 
with a Preface, Memoir, &c., by the American Editor ; com- 
plete in 2 vols. 8vo. J. WHETHAM & SON, 
may 7 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


may 7 


TICE.—Just published by H. Hooxer, North-west 
corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia—The 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, or a Defence of the 
Catholie Doctrine that Holy Scripture has been since the 
times of the Apostles the sole Divine Rule of Faith and 
Practice to the Church, against the dangerous errors of the 
Authors of the Tracts for the ‘Times, and the Romanists, as, 
particularly, that the rule of faith is “ made up of Scripture 
and Tradition together ,”’ &c. In which also the doctrines 
of The Apostolical Succession, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, &c. 
are fully discussed. By William Goode. M. A.,. of ‘Trini 
College, Cambridge ; Rector of St. Antholin, Londun. In 8 
vols. Svo, mav 7 

O STUDENTS OF DIVINITY.—The subscriber has 
just edition of Hity's 
in one vol. 8vo, pp. . This work is well known among 
Theologians for its great ability and clear and agreeable 
style. ‘Ihe “ Presbyterian” says of it,“ The system of the 


views of Doctrine, discriminating and complete : his examina- 
tion and refutation of opposing arguments masterly : and the 
whole is set forth in a remarkably good style. Students 
would do well to avail themselves of this aid in their studies 
as peculiarly valuable in preparing them to be workmen who 
need not be ashamed.” 

Among the assortment of classical and theological works, 
he will mention—Hebrew Bibles, Grammars, Lexicons, Do, 
Greek Lexicons and Grammars, Gaston's Collections, Horne’s 


Church History, Goodrieh's do. Milner's do. Prideaux’s Con- 
nections, Bishop Batler’s works, D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation, Dr. South's Sermons and Works, Knox’s works, 
Patrick Whitby, and Lowth’s Commentary, new edition, 
How’s Works, Macknight, Simpson's Key, j det Pulpit, 
Gill's of are respectfully solicited for 
any works in theology, and customers may depend be 
served on the most reasonable terms. ae <i 
H. HOOKER, ical Bookseller, 


ling, Esq. $14—less discount 75 cents. A. Johnston, Eaq., 


may 7—5t Cor. Chesnut and Fifth sts. Philadelphia 


bell a Life Member of the Board, per Margaret Mitchell, © 


At Philadelphia, on the 2d instant, Mrs. Mary Green, in 


OODE’S DIVINE RULE OF FAITH AND PRAC-. 


author is in keeping with the Westminster. siandards: his | 


Introduction, Cruden’s Concordance, Mardock’s Mosheim's @ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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‘From a Prize Poem on the Highlands. 
THE SCOTTISH SABBATH. 
By James G, Small—1836. 


How sofily, Seotia, falls the Sabbath’s calm 

O’er: thy hushed valleys, and thy listening hills, 
And oh! how purifying is the balm 

Of that deep peace which then the bosom fills! 

The soul that pensive lists thy purling rille 
And vocal woodlands, errs it when it deems 

That then their voice with holier rapture thrills, 
While of the present God all nature seems | 
Conscious, and her bright face with peaceful gladness 

beams ? 


How sweet to him that has been doomed to roam 
_ Long ‘mid the dwellings of an impious race, 
At last returning to his Highland home, 
Descends that holy calm! He seeks to trace, 
In vain, perhaps, in every aged face 
Features familiar to his eyes when young ; 
For all his friends are gone, and, in their place, 
These old unchanging hills and dales among, 
By other manners marked, another race has sprung. 


The kirk itself, still sacred in his eyes, 
* Is now a ruin, venerably gray, 
And in ite place he sees another rise. _ 
His own paternal cot is swept away, 
And, like his fathers, mingled with the clay. 
On all he knew and loved is change impressed ; 
And what though Art and Enterprize display 
Their power and pride where’er his eyes may rest ? 
Their pomp and vain parade but wound his aged breast. 


Sadly he muses o’er the altered face 
Of Nature robbed of half her loveliness ; 
Mourning the loss of her own simple grace. 
And sad, too, are the feelings that impress” 
His soul amid the bustling liveliness 
Of his once quiet village, which now teems 
With active sons of commerce; and ev'n less 
Amid hie native hills at home he seems, 
‘Than when in distant lands they rose amid his dreams. 


But when the Sabbath’s holy silence falls 
Upon the vale ; and when the church-bell peals 
The summons, joyfully obeyed, that calls 
Unto the House of Prayer; Oh! then he feels 
He is indeed at home; and gladness steals 
O’er all his heart again. No impious mirth 
_At-eve disturbs the sacred calm that heals 
His sinking spirit’s sickness from the dearth 
Of joys he thought to find around his natal hearth. 


‘Guard then, Oh! Scotia! guard with faithful heart, 
And zeal that cannot burn too strong and bright, 
This boon of heaven, which makes thee what thou art, 
A land of peace, and liberty, and light. 
For wherein lies thy strength, but in the might 
Of that blest truth which maketh free indeed ? 
Oh watch, lest Mammon’s noxious breath should blight 
‘This sacred tree—this plant of heavenly seed, 


Whose boughs shall shelter yield, whose fruit thy soul/ 


shall feed. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


The total receipts of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society for 1841 were 101,- 
6881. 2s. 4d.; the total expenditures 98,7541. 
7s. 9d; balance 29331. 14s. 7d. ‘The Society 
occupies abcut 260 principal stations; its mis- 
sionaries are about 370; its catechists and 
salaried schoolmasters, &c., are about 330; ex- 
horters, leaders, and teachers not salaried, 
3890. Seven printing establishments are sup- 
ported at the foreign stations. ‘The members 
of the Society or communicants, under the 5 
itual care of the missionories, are 84,234. 
tal number attending the ministry more than 
200,000. In the schools there are nearly 
57,000 adults and children. Upwards of twenty 
different languages are used by the missionaries. 


' Number of members in Great Britain 328,792; 


in Ireland 27,268; inthe Missions, 84,234; in 
the United States in 1840, 844,816; in Canada, 
17,017—making a grand total of 1,802,127. 


THE HUGENOTS OF ULSTER COUNTY. 


It is well known that Ulster and Dutchess 
counties lie opposite to each other on the North 
When the traveller or tourist in as- 
cending the Hudson, comes near to Poughkeep- 
sie, he invariably fixes his eyes on the east side 
of the river. ‘The smooth and verdant land- 
scape, dotted with well finished and fresh pgint- 
ed dwellings, fascinate his attention. No*one 
thinks of pointing to the opposite shore, saying 
—‘* Do you see yon dilapidated buildings ; that 
rock-bound shore ;- those sterile cliffs—yet be- 
yond‘ that dreary region is a lovely and exten- 
sive valley, fertile soil, and wealthy and intelli- 
gent farmers.” Could the order of nature be 
reversed and the smooth and rich land of Ulster 
be brought to the borders of the river, far dif- 
ferent would be the impression on the mind ; but 
as it is, perhaps there is no place so worthy of no- 


tice, that is so seldom adverted to, or so little 


known by the public generally, as the Old Paltz 
and the adjacent country. One reason for this 
may be there is here no large manufactories, 
and no avenue or large thoroughfare leading to 
distant regious, but simply an agricultural popu- 
lation. 

It is supposed that for the number of farm- 
ers, no place has afforded more young men of 
liberal education ; yet they have most invaria- 
bly settled down on the lands of their fathers, 
and like them become steady, intelligent, and 
independent farmers. 

I am sensible that I am now trespassing on 
the patience of the reader, and to soften it a lit- 
tle by giving an invitation to the lovers of the 
picturesque and sublime, that if they will call 
on the writer, or any of the hospitable Huge- 
nots of this place, they shall be guided to a spot, 
on the top of the Shawangunk mountain, there 
is one place, without moving, he shall see two 
distinct valleys ; on the one side illimitable in- 
deed is the space. The mountains of New Eng- 
land, like a thin blue cloud—nearer, the undu- 
lating lands of Columbia and Dutchess—the 
villages on the Hudson, which shines, like a 
broad white ribbon among the grass—here the 
black smoke of the steamboat, and there the 
white sail of the sloop—but under your feet is 
the charming valley where the Hugenot first 
made his house. | 

But you have only to turn on your heel as 
on a pivot, and look away to the West, and you 
see the Cattskill mountains, in all their sublimity 
and grandeur, like the dark black clouds of a 
gathering hail storm— 

“ Alps piled on Alps, in awful grandeur rise ;”” 

while under your feet, as it were, the valley of 
Marbletown, Rochester, and Weawasink, with 
the Ulster and Delaware canal, like a curled 
shaving, winding its sinuous way along the 
dark valley. 

It was on this high poi 


nt (as it is éalled) that 


the Indian formerly built his beacon fires, as a 


signal to distant tribes; for it is said that a fire 
can be seen on this high point, in the night, in 
four counties. 
I have my doubts if Old Leather Stocking or 
Rip Van Winkle was ever on the High Point of 
the Shawangunk mountains, or they would 
have told us something of it long before now. 
I will now tell you, Messrs. Editors, how the 
Hugenots first came to the beautiful vale on the 


east side of these mountains. 


» Rochelle. and Paltz, in France, were some- 
what distinguished in the time of the persecu- 
tion, for the principles of the Reformation. At 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, many fled 
to Holland, where they stayed three years. 
Among these hospitable brethren of the same 
faith, they formed an enduring attachment, as- 
sumed many of their customs, and adopted 
much of their mode of life. A large number 
emigrated to New York ; the wealthy remained 
in the city; the L’Hommediu’s, the Depeysters, 
the Bayards, &c.; the next in wealth, settled 
twenty miles from the city, and named it New 
Rochelle, such as the Pintards, the De Lancys, 
Flafideraus, Bordeaus, Greaus, Gyous, &c. &c. ; 
but those of more slender means, sailed up the 
Hudson, and having letters ef introduction to 
the Dutch brethren already settled in Esopus, 
they were kindly received, and lived some time 
in harmony together, 

It was while living with their Dutch friends 


| and the captives also; but the well known 


the name of Tri Cor, 


| One of these families, now the most numerous, 


*but a synonyme of Liberty. Descended of a 


| well said, ‘‘ that he was in truth, one of those 


in Esopus, (now Kingston,) that two of the Hu- 
genots had their wives captured and carried off 
by the Indians. After a period of some months, 
they were informed by a friendly Indian of the 
place of rendezvous, and in pursuing the fugi- 
tives up the Wall Kill, they first discovered the 
valley now inhabited by their descendants. The 
romantic incidents of this occurrence have been 
so frequently related with all its particulars, 
that I forbear to repeat them. But there is one 
circumstance not so generally known, which | 
will relate as an argument in favour of the pow- 
er of music on the savage mind. 

The friendly savage\had directed the Huge- 
nots pore twelve in number, and well armed,) 
to follow the Wall Kill, and then one of its 
branches, and then another, where they were 
encamped. ‘The object of the pursuers was to 
fall upon them suddenly with a great shout. But 
they stopped suddenly, on hearing the sound 
of music; it was the female prisoners singing 
the well known hymnof the Babylonish Captives, 
by which means they had for several days pro- 
longed their lives. 

The alarm of their approach was given by 
the cry of— White Man’s Dogs— White Man’s 
Dogs”—for while they were listening to the 
singing of their wives, the dogs had gone on 
and entered the encampment. The Indians fled, 


voices of the husbands, calling them by name, 
soon caused them to fall into the arms of their 
pursuers. On their return, they encamped for 
the night where the village of Paltz now is, and 
on that memorable accasion made up their 
minds that here shall be our abode. 

Twelve of the most prominent of the Huge- 
nots soon applied for what is now called the 
Paltz Patent—Dubois, Deys, Lefevre, Has- 
brouck, Freer, &c., names which now oumber 
hundreds. They moved from Kingston at first 
with three wagons of singular construction, the 
wheels similar to the old-fashioned spinning- 
wheels, very wide rim, but very short spokes, 
very low, and no iron used on them. The wri- 
ter has recently seen in the cellar of Mr. Le- 
fevre, one of the descendants, some of the rough 
fellows for repairing these ancient vehicles. 
The segments were small, but very deep, cal- 
culated to wear long without tire. 

They were three days coming from Esopus 
to this place, sixteen miles ; and they encamp- 
edon a piece of ground that is still known by 
three cars, in honour 
of the first conveyance. But they soon made 
choice of a more elevated site, where the vil- 
lage now stands. | 

These twelve men managed the affairs of the 
Patent while capable, and the number is to this 
day continued by the election of one of the 
name on the decease of a member. They meet 
annually, and open the chest which contains 
the writings appertaining to the Patent. In case 
of dispute of boundary or title, here is the re- 
ference, and no land trials originate in the Paltz. 


was at one time near becoming extinct or the 
name annihilated. | 

It was customary for some time after the set- 
tlement of the Paltz, for the parents to go to 
Esopus to have the children baptized. On one 
occasion a Mr. and Mrs. Dubois with their little 
son, was returning, and having no bridges they 
either forded or crossed on the ice. On this 
occasion it was the latter, but unfortunately the 
ice gave way—the horse fell through, and Mr. 
Dubois and his wife were plunged into the wa- 
ter; but the mother with great presence of 
mind, threw the child on toa cake of ice, which 
like the ark with Moses, floated him safely 
down, where he was rescued. This child was 
for some time the only male of the name of 
Dubois, and had he been lost, the name would 
have passed from the family.\-Christian In- 
telligencer. | 


JOHN HAMPDEN, THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY. 


Such is the proud title, by which John Hamp- 
den has been known for nearly two centuries ; 
and well does he deserve it. The life of this 
man should be more known, his virtues more 
proclaimed, than they have yet been, amongst 
us. He was one of those great patriots who 
are born of troublous times, when giants minds 
and giant hands can alone save the nation. His 
career was brief, but it was brillianfand exem- 
plary; and he has left behind, a name, which is 


distinguished ancestry, he was born in London 
in 1594, and three years after, his father dying, 
he was left heir to great estates. He received 
an Oxford education, studied law in the celebra- 
ted Inner Temple ; and when but twenty-three 
years old, was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Grampound. James the First, the 
Royal pedant, was on the throne; a weak, vain, 
pusillanimous monarch; of whom it has been 


kings whom God seems to send for the purpose 
of hastening revolutions.” But he soon died, 
and Charles the First in 1625 succeeded to the 
throne. 

In his first Parliament, Hampden was mem- 
ber for Wendover. It would furnish useful les- 
sons and warnings, but too. long to be recorded 
here, to follow out the wily sinuosities of 
Charles’ tyranny. Grievance accumulated upon 
grievance, wrong upon wrong, discontent, mur- 
murs, and open violence followed quickly upon 
each other’s steps, till the nation was goaded 
into incipient rebellion. Parliaments met, but to 
be rudely dissolved ; or broached measures, but 
to be threatened, overawed, prorogued. All 
these evidences of royal or popular will, were 
carefully watched and noticed by Hampden, 
whether he sat in Westminster Hall, or retired 
to the rural pleasures of his manor in Bucking- 
hamshire. Charles, violating every oath, and 
every right, persecuted the Puritans with the 
spirit of a Nero, or Caligula. They were brand- 
ed with hot irons, their noses were slit, their 
ears were cut off, they were beaten with rods, 
they weré thrown into dungeons, starved, fined; 
and the Star Chamber was drunk with the blood 
of its victims. But the greater the punishment, 
the more the victims ; **the dungeon, the pillo- 
ry, and the scaffold, were but stages in the pro- 
gress of civil liberty toward its triumph.”— 
Hampden was soon called to experience with 
others the weight of royal vengeance, and in 
1636 he became known throughout England, 
for his refusing to pay his ratio of ship money 
which had been assessed on his borough of 
Buckinghamshire. Thesum demanded of him 
was but a few shillings ;| but the principles it in- 
volved, were of the utmost moment to the world. 
For those principles, he was ready to sacrifice 
property, fame, life, but he would not yield 
them for a coronet or a throne. 

It was by a mere majority of the minion 
Judges of Charles, that he was cast on his trial 
in the Exchequer Chamber, but “ the judgment,” 
as Clarendon well said, himself, too, an enemy 
and opponent of Hampden, “ proved of more 
advantage and credit to the gentleman condemn- 
ed than to the King’s service.” This decision 
led to the greatest outrages by the king, and 
Hampden seeing before him the fate of Elliot, 
Bostwick, Burton, and Prynne, determined with 
a few others to seek peace and security in the 
newly planted colony of Connecticut. With his 
cousin, Oliver Cromwell, he took his passage 
to America, in one of the eight ships which were 
in the Thames, bound to New England, when 
an order of Council prevented their departure. 
Bancroft has indeed lately denied this circum- 
stance, and stated some plausible reasons for his 
disbelief, but as it has been undisputed for two 
hundred years, been repeated by profound his- 
torians, and never been actually, but merely 
conjecturally disproved, we cannot but accord 
to the statement, that belief which it merits. 

What would-have been the result had they 
been permitted to embark, we cannot say ; their 
detention revolutionized England ; beheaded the 


king ; abolished the throne ; and erected the an- 


cient realm of Great Britain into a plebian Pro- 
tectorate. 

In the Parliament of 1640, Hampden was re- 
turned for Buckinghamshire, and became at 
ence the leader of the opposition. The king 
demanded twelve subsidies ; the Commons re- 
fused to compromit their rights, when Charles 
had so often violently wrested them away ; and 
amidst the debate, the king angrily dissolved 
the Parliament, thus making still broader the 
breach between himself and subjects. But one 


will, and that haughty and malignant, now do-| 


mineered in its terrible caprices over the nation; 
a will unguided by reason, uninfluenced by vir- 
tue, unsustained by honour. He thought that 
he was governing his people; he was lashing 
them into rebellion. Upon the Parliament of 
1640, turned the fate of England, and “ the 
eyes of all men,” said Clarendon, “ were fixed 
upon Hampden, as their patria pater, and the 
pilot that must steer the vessel, through the 
tempests and rocks which threatened ;” and ‘] 
am persuaded,” he continues, “‘ his power and 
interest, at that time, were greater to do good 
or hurt, than any man’s in the kingdom, or 
than any man of his rank hath had in any time; 
for his reputation for honesty was universal, and 
his affections seem so publicly guided, that no 
corrupt or private ends could bias them. He 
was indeed a very wise man, and of great 
parts, and possessed with the most absolute spi- 
rit of popularity, and the most absolute facul- 
ties to govern the people, of any man I ever 
knew.” Such testimony from an opponent, is 
of the highest value and credit. It was extort- 
ed by the uprightness of Hampden’s public and 
private life. 

In 1642, the King himself, with a body of 
halberdiers, went to the House of Commons to 
arrest Hampden, Pym his intimate friend, and 
three others ; they had notice of the royal in- 
tention, and escaped; the baulked monarch 
gnashed his teeth, and that night threatened 
royal vengeance to any one who should harbour 
them. The Londoners did harbour him, and 
that openly; they did more, they set at defiance 
the royal mandate, and when the Commons, in 
opposition to thé King, ordered the proscribed 
members to return to their places, they were 
conducted back by a more than triumphal pro- 
cession, amidst decorated vessels, military pomp, 
salvos of artillery, and the rejoicing of a city. 
Their triumph was the King’s disgrace. He 
had marked them for his prey; he had fallen 
into his own net and became entrapped in his 
own toils. Hampden lived not to see the re- 
sults of his efficient labours; he was shot ina 
skirmish between his troops and those of Prince 
Rupert, near Oxford, and died June 24th, 1643. 
His death filled the country with dismay, and 
Lord Nugent, in his memorials of Hampden, 
has extracted from the Weekly Intelligencer, 
published at the time, the following remarkable 
notice of his fall: 

** The loss of Colonel Hampden goeth near 
the heart of every man that loveth the good of 
his king and country, and makes some con- 
ceive little content to be at the army now that 
he is gone. ‘The memory of this deceased 
Colonel is such, that in no age to come but it 
will more and more be had in honour and es- 
teem; a man so religious, and of that prudence, 
judgment, temper, valour, and integrity, that he 
hath left few his like behind him.” 

We cannot at this time sketch the character 
of Hampden, but, having given this brief ac- 
count of his life, we shall be better enabled, at 
some future time, to speak of his influence on 
the liberties of England and the world.—Sa- 
vannah Georgian. 


REMNANTS OF A RURAL HOME. 


_A funeral procession, on Tuesday se’ennight, 
passed along the High street of Glasgow, attract- 
ing the attention of many of the passengers in 
that densely crowded locality. The multitude 
of mourners, the magnificence of grief’s trap- 
pings, or the celebrity ofthe deceased, were not 
the objects of attraction; for there were few 
mourners—only two. The coftin in which the 
dead body was carried was a rough deal box, 
its covering an old tattered Highland pada 
the deceased was a child who had lived ignor- 
ant of the world, and by the world unknown. 
And yet there were features connected with that 
funeral party that drew to it men’s eyes, and ap- 
palled their hearts. An old woman, aged and in 
want, led a little boy in one hand, and with the 
other supported a small coffin in her other arm. 
Doubtless it contained the relics of her youngest 
child. An old tartan mantle was drawn over 
her head, and its skirt was laii above the 
coffin; for, with the same garment she was 
seeking to conceal her woe and its cause. But 
the attempt was ineffectual. Her features bore 
the stamp of woe and grief, and it was reflected 
on the face of the living boy, and evident on the 
coffin of the dead child. Barefooted she stept 
down the crowded street, tottering under the 
weight of her grievous burden, the want and mis- 
ery of her mournful lot. There were none to help 
her—none to share her grief—none to speak to 
her troubled mind the words of consolation and 
comfort. She wasa stranger in a strange place. 
Men and women paused to look at the sad pro- 
cession. They knew not from whence came 
the wearied and mourning mother—the living 
and dead child, but they knew whither they went, 
for their steps were toward the home ‘“ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” It was a vision of the times—an 
appalling, a heart-racking vision—that testified, 
in the centre of Scotland’s proud commercial 
metropolis, to the distress of many in the coun- 
try. It was a fearful reproof to, or commen- 
tary upon, Sir James Graham’s poetical de- 
scription of rural happiness. ‘The tartan man- 
tle, the friendless mother, the woe-begone boy, 
were the remnants of a home and a family in 
some West Highland glen. Wantand vice have 
rendered the poor in Glasgow improvident but 
they are not heartless. If this poor family had 
been éven for months resident in a Glasgow lo- 
cality, the drunkard would have left his cups, 
and certainly the hard-toiling man, whose hours 
of labour are sixteen or eighteen in twenty-four, 
and his reward a few shillings weekly, would 
ha‘ e left his loom, to accompany the widow or 
the forsaken to her child’s ** new-made” grave. 
She had been a stranger in the city, driven 
from the country parts, from the home of her 
youth, and her years of womanhood; and the 
fever of Glasgow, or the effects of want, had 
been sent to convey one immortal spirit from 
years of misery—for the coffin was that of 
a little child. But this is only one scene 
from many scenes of frightful misery caused by 
the clearing system. What a bitter satire does 
that system present on the speeches of many 
landed legislators! In the Peers and the Com- 
mons they speak as if they sought the good of 
the peasantry, and their good alone. But the 
cold hearths,,the blackened, solitary, ruinous 
walls of multitudes of cottages, in many locali- 
ties, proclaim a different talee The woman 
would bury her dead, and take the living home. 
In some of the cotton factories of Glasgow, de- 
pressed as trade is through evil laws, the 
little boy, if he is spared, by hard labour, for 
long hours, will earn a scanty livelihood. 
He will grow up ignorant of many things that 
he should know; but his mother insensibly, 
almost unconsciously, will communicate her 
sorrows and their cause, will tell him of the 
friendless burial, and thus the lad will grow, 
nursing hatred to those who cast him out. 
So even now are thousands living and thinking. 
Still the aristocracy madly set themselves against 
the development of meuns for their secular and 
spiritual instruction. They will not permit 
those who would, to mollify the hearts that are 
set hard as stone against them. They go on 
casting families, by hundreds, into our town- 
ships, and yet refuse to permit such regulations 
as would give them bread and work there. 
Sheriff Alison told them years since that Glas- 


gow presented the symptons “of a great moral 
volcano,” which a breath may inflame, but, 
once inflamed, an ocean will not quench. There 
are thirty or forty Glasgows in that respect in 
Britain, crowded with men whose hearts are 
hardened by reminiscences like the funeral of 
the widow’s child, and, instead of bread, our 
capitalists seek to steal their Sabbaths, and our 
Legislature to reduce the value of their toil. 
Poor remedies, truly, for moral diseases thus 
deeply rooted.— Aberdeen Banner. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA. 
(Abridged from the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


A most interesting discovery of Roman anti- 
quities has recently been made at Comberton in 
this county. | 

Some workmen employed a week or two ago 
in digging gravel upon the land of Mr. Whittett, 
of Comberton, came upon a quantity of massive 
brickwork, and immediately communicated the 
fact to their employer, who caused the earth to 
be carefully cleared away from the brickwork, 
which now presents an admirable specimen of 
the masonry of the Romans. It forms the 
foundation of a building of considerable area ; 
the portion already cleared is twenty-four feet 
long by ten feet wide, and is in the direction of 
north and south. On the western side are two 
small compartments of different area, and the 
whole is paved with well-burnt tiles, fifteen 
inches long by ten and a half inches wide, firm- 
ly imbedded in the grout, or calcareous con- 
glomerate so much used by the Romans. Upon 
these and in the small compartments are rows 
of piers, at irregular distances, each formed of 
ten bricks, one and three quarters of an inch 
thick and eight inches square. The exterior 
and other walls are three feet thick and three 
and a half feet high, and cemented together with 
a fair surface by the same enduring concrete. 
They, as well as the foundation, are composed 
of masses of stone, principally Ketton stone, 
chalk marl, and immense flints ; this shows the 
industry and perseverance of the builders, for 


these sorts of stone are not found in the neigh- 


bourhood of Comberton. Within the area the 
space was filled with fragments of tiles and the 
peculiar Roman bricks of various and beautiful 
patterns of stucco and fresco paintings, exactly 
similar in thickness and composition to those 
discovered in the ruins of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum; the colours are quite bright, and al- 
though in distemper, appear to be uninjured by 
the lapse of time. The tiles are of various 
forms and excellent workmanship; many of 
them are in the shape of those used in the suda- 
torium bath, and their interiors bear evident 
marks of the action of fire. Among the other 
articles discovered are fragments of window 
glass, and a portion of a drinking glass—frag- 
ments of coarse sepulchral vases and pottery of 
various fo:ms and manufacture, some of them 
very curious—hair pins formed with much in- 
genuity of the Belemnite fossil—a piece of leaden 
pipe cemented into a large brick—an iron in- 
strument, somewhat like the skid of a carriage, 
the use of which has not heen ascertained— 
quantities of oyster shells, of a species now little 
known, &c. 

The extent of area, the fragments of window 
glass (an expensive rarity only used in superior 
buildings,) and the painted fresco work, lead 
one to imagine that these interesting remains 
are those of a Roman villa of some preten- 
sions ;, and this idea is further strengthened by 
the discovery of the tiles used in the bath. 

For some time past coins have been discover- 
ed on various occasions in the neighbourhood 
of Comberton; but in excavating the site in 
question only two have yet been found—one of 
the time of Septimus Servius, (a. p. 125,) and 
the other of Gordius, in good preservation (a. 
p. 238.) Intermixed with the debris were 
several human bones, and on one of the square 
bricks there is a remarkably distinct impres- 
sion of a wolf’s foot, the imprint of the claws of 


‘which give a clear idea of the size of the ani- 


mal. ‘The creature had probably been prowling 
akout the then rare habitations of man, and left 
the mark of his foot on the soft clay of a newly- 
formed tile. On one of the large tiles there is, 
likewise, a perfect impression of a man’s shoe, 
shod with nails, like the shoes of the peasants 
in our own time. 

In the village, about a mile and a half to the 
north of this excavated villa, is still to be seen, 
in admirable preservation, a site of ancient 
games, the Maze, or Julian circle, in which, as 
described by Virgil, the Roman youths were ex- 
ercised at a game called Troy-town. ‘To the 
honour of the villagers, who look upon this spot 
with great respect, it is carefully cleaned and 
repaired every third year. From the existence 
of this Maze, the frequent discovery of Roman 
coins, pottery, and utensils of various kinds in 
the vicinity, the ruins of this extensive villa, 
and its proximity to the great Roman road, the 
conclusion may be drawn that Comberton was 
once a considerable Roman station. ! 


EXTRACT FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER 
| IN SWITZERLAND. 


At Lucerne we procured a boat to take 
us across the lake to the foot of the Riga. The 
scenery of this lake exceeds in interest that of 
any other we saw in Switzerland. Its banks 
are not, it is true, covered with towns and villa- 
ges, and adorned with rich and cultivated fields. 
It owes its attraction rather to the absence of 
art, and to the wild and magnificent natural ob- 
jects which environ it. There is an inexhaust- 
ible variety in the views which it presents, and 
the grand and the beautiful are perhaps no 
where more strikingly intermingled and contrast- 
ed with each other. 7 

The Riga is an insulated mountain about twen- 
ty-five miles in circuit at its base, and rising to 
the height of 6400 feet. Its northern and western 
sides are almost perpendicular, the others rise 


more gradually from the lake. The ascent re- 


quires about three hours, and is quite laborious. 
The path, though steep, is passable by horses, 
and ladies usually ascend on horseback. Jus! 
before reaching the summit we were conducted 
to the northern side of the mountain, which is 
entirely perpendicular and 4600 feet in height. 
We lay down upon the brink of this frightful 
precipice, and carefully advancing our heads 


beyond it, looked down with indescribable emo- | 


tions on the various scenery at its foot, including 
the villages of Art and Kusnacht and the lake 
of Zug. The sensation was awful though min- 
gled with admiration and delight and could not 
long be endured. Proceeding along this brink, 
we soon reached the summit where the prospect 
of unrivalled magnificence and beauty burst 
suddenly upon the view far exceeding any thing 
we had before seen. In the country of Switzer- 
land, you look down asit were, upon the whole 
of it at once. A vast panorama is. spread be- 
fore the eye, reaching on the northeast to the 
mountains of the Jura, westward to those of the 
Canton of Berne, while southward and eastward 
itis bounded by the chain of the Alps. Within 
this vast circuit, comprising fifteen cantons, 1s 
seen every variety and scenery. Fourteen 
lakes are spread out before the spectator, glisten- 
ing in the sun like plates of burnished silver, and 
surrounded with towns and villages. ‘To the 
north and west stretches a rich and variegated 
country, hill and dale, village and forest, lake 
and river. Turning around, you see below you 
the lake of Lucerne, appearing at this elevation 
of a beautiful green, above it the rough and 
precipitous hill which encloses it, while beyond 
ata great distance, rises in majestic grandeur 
the whole chain of the Alps, covered with snow 
and producing an impression of sublimity which 
it is not easy to describe. Their evident dis- 
tance and yet their Apparent loftiness, the re- 
spleudent white oftheir pointed tops, and the 
many associations connected with them excite} 


emotions of overwhelming interest. ; 
The mind strives in vain to take in this 


whole view at once, and it is only after the 
strong emotions of pleasure and surprise are 
over, that by examining its details we realize 
something of its extent and magnificence. The 
views are most interesting near sunrise and sun- 
set—the mountain then throws its majestic sha- 
dow far over the scene below, and the effect of 
the contrast heightens the pleasure of the sight. 

Such a view as that from the Riga can hard- 
ly fail to excite reflection on the weakness and 
impotence of man. How limited his sphere of 
action compared even with so small a portion 
of the earth’s surface as this scene comprises! 
How little has he ever done to charge the form 
of these mighty masses, or to make them sub- 
serve his purposes! How short his existence 
compared with that of these everlasting hills, 
which ever since the creation have stood the 
monuments of the Creator’s power! How little 
he can realize the magnitude, or take in the 
vastness even of a scene like this! Yet his 
power and his nature are far superior to these 
orany material objects. He is destined to live 
when these mountains shall have flowed down 
at the presence of their God, and the earth and 
all which it contains shall have been burnt up. 
Weak in physical-strength and limited in capa- 
cities here, he may, if he improve his faculties 
aright, prepare to arise hereafter in immortal 
vigour, and assimilate and approximate for ever 
to that Almighty and glorious intelligence, who 
‘‘weigheth the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance.” 


THE PROPHESIED EARTHQUAKE. 


The alarm which many foolish persons at pre- 
sent entertain of an approaching earthquake, 
which it is feared will swallow up the metropo- 
lis, is founded on the following ancient prophe- 
cits—one professing to be pronounced in the 
year 1203, the other by Dr. Dee, the astrolo- 
ger, in 1598. There is nothing particularly 
alarming in the coincidence of the assigned pe- 
riod of the earthquake, for the knowledge of the 
preceding prophecy would of course form the 
foundation of the second : 

“In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
Four things the sun shall view; 
London’s rich and famous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down: 
Storm and rain in France shail be, © 
Till every river runs a sea ; 

Spain shail be rent in twain, 
And famine waste the land again: 


So say I, the Monk of Dree, 
In the twelve hundredth year and three.” 


Harleian Collection, (British Museum,) 8006, folio 319. 


“ The Lord have mercy on you all, 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of house and land-and human soul— 
The measure of your sins are full: 


In the year one eight and forty-two, 
Of the year that is so new, 

In the third month, of that sixteen, 
It may be a Cay or two between. 


- Perhap’s you'll soon be stiff and cold, 
Dear Christian be not stout and bold ; 
The mighty kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass as my name’s Dee.” 
1598, MS. in the British Museum, 


The poorer classes of the Irish people, in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, who believe in the 
above absurd prediction of the earthquake, 
which is to swallow up London and fifteen 
miles beyond it, have been imposed upon with 
another story, that St. Paul’s Cathedral has al- 
ready sunk five feet, and all the churches one 
or two feet each, while the Custom House is 
reported to be fast disappearing in the bowels of 
the earth. The credulity of the Irish on this 
subject is extraordinary, and it is a faet that 
many of them visited Thames Street, and St. 
Paul’s Church Yard on Sunday, to ascertain 
how much of the Custom House, and the Cathe- 
dral had disappeared ; and the writer heard an 
Irishman on Sunday morning, near St. Paul’s, 
saying, * Faith, now, the great big church don’t 
look so high as it did some time ago.” 


— 


STRANGE IMAGINATION. 

For some weeks past a singular impression 
has been entertained by the lower classes of 
Irish residing in the metropolis and its environs 
that London is to be destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and the day fixed for this event, which 
is to swallow up the capital of the British em- 
pire, is the 16th of March. A great many Irish 
people have already left the metropolis for dis- 
tant parts of the country, and for [reland, and 
others are preparing to follow, to escape the 
earthquake ; and the excitement among the na- 
tives of the sister isle in the eastern part of the 
metropolis is very great. They are daily re- 
ceiving letters from their relatives in Ireland to 
return home, and save themselves from the de- 
struction which is sure to await them if they 
remain here. Many have removed eastward of 
Stepney Old Church, on the supposition that the 
earthquake is not to extend beyond that vene- 
rable edifice, which, it is prophesied, is to fall, 
with St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Ab- 
bey. By some, however, it is believed the 
earthquake will not be satisfied with swallowing 
up the metropolis and the “ big churches,” but 
that fifteen miles of country are to go with it. 
On Friday, at the Thames Police Court, an 
Jrishman, named Matthews, was charged be- 
fore Mr. Ballantine with beating his wife; and 
it appeared the cause of the dispute was, that 
the woman, who possessed more sense than her 
husband, would not leave Shadwell, and pro- 
ceed to Cork with her husband to avoid the 
earthquake. 
the court, have had no less than one hundred 
letters put into their hands by persons who have 
been written to by their friends and relatives in 
Ireland, requesting them to avert the threaten- 
ed calamity by leaving the metropolis before 
the 16th of March, or the sunshine of St. Pat- 
rick’s day will never dawn upon them. The 
publicans in the Tower Hamlets and elsewhere, 
have lost many of their Irish servants from the 
same cause. The prophecy is said to be an 
ancient one in Ireland, and implicit credence is 
given to it by many deluded persons. It is a’ 
fact, that on ‘Tuesday afternoon, an Irish coal- 
whipper came to the Thames Police Office, and 
gravely inquired if the earthquake was put off, 
and he was assured by the usher it was, that 
the rainy weather had stopped it. 


A NEW RACE OF WELSH INDIANS. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, in a communication from Sir James 
Alexander, on his late travels in the Rocky 
Mountains, a reference was made to a singular 
race of Indians, living far in the interior, who 
were described of a fair complexion, possessing 
a superior knowledge of the arts, and speaking 
a language of themselves, who it was consider- 
ed might be the lost Welsh colony, who, if they 
still existed, it must bein a parallel: of 42 de- 
grees latitude. A colony, it is known, left 
Wales under Prince Madoc in 1169, who, tired 
of the wars in their own country, set sail to dis- 
cover some other settlement. Some of these 
returned to Wales, and gave a favourable ac- 
count of a new country, to which they induced 
many others of their own countrymen to go; 
but the expedition has never but once b en since 
heard of. In 1610,a Welsh clergyman having 
been taken prisoner by a tribe of Indians, was 
doomed to death, when he solicited time to 
pray, which he did in his own language. This 
attracted the notice of one of the Indians, who, 
recognizing his language, interfered and saved 
his life, and took him to the descendants of his 
own countrymen, on his return from whom he 
testified the circumstances on oath before a 
Court at Virginia. A young Welsh gentleman 
at New York had started thence last August, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to reach this 
lost tribe, his intended route being to Santa Fe, 
&c., from whence he would cross the Rocky 
Mountains by the first caravan. He has not 
since been heard of, but the result of his ifiquiry 
is looked forward to with considerable interes’. 
— Examiner. 


Blaby and Ellis, the ushers of}. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Raising of the Surface of the Land in Eu- 
rope.—In Sweden as well as in Italy, the land 
rises constantly from out of the basin of the 
surrounding sea. This operation takes place 
very slowly and gradually, yet it seems with- 
out interruption. According to the late obser- 
vations of M. Niccolini, the Neapolitan geolo- 
gist, the land of the west coast of Italy has 
risen, from the year 1823 to 1838, one hundred 
and twelve millemetres. The same fact-has 
been long observed in Sweden, but never yet 
ascertained by any accurate admeasurement. 


A Military Ostrich.—A Correspondent of 
an evening paper, alluding to the pet elephant 
of the 78th Regiment, says, that fine corps, the 
77th, received a few months ago from Colonel 
Warrington, our Consul at Tripoli, a remark- 
ably fine young ostrich. This bird walks at 
the head of the regiment, and keeps good time 
with the music; and should the band be play- 
ing in the square or gardens, he walks round 
and round the musicians, keeping all the little 
boys away. He was obliged at first to be 
muzzled, as he had a curious fancy to eat the 
music books. 

Trinket Worm.—Among the novelties in na- 
ture which we saw in Charleston, was a small 
worm called the trinket-worm, characterized by 
this peculiarity, which gave rise to its name. 
On the leaves of a wild vine called the trinket- 
vine, is found a small worm, which looks at 
first like a smajl piece of white thread, and is 
almost motionless. If the leaf be taken off and 
placed under a glass case in a room, this little 
thread wid, in the short space of twenty-four 
hours, grow into a good-sized caterpillar, beau- 
tifully celoured, and studded with golden spots. 
When matured, it will climb up the glass, fasten 
one of its extremities to the glass roof, and leav- 
ing the other depending in the air, will curl it- 
self into a great variety of forms, presenting ex- 
quisite patterns for gold trinkets, such as ear- 
rings, brooches, clasps, &c., and varying these 
from time to time in great diversity—from 
whence its name.—Buckingham’s Slave States 
of America. 


To Obtain Different Flowers from the same 
Stem.—Split a small twig of elder bush length- 
ways, and having scooped out the pith, fill each 
of the compartments with seeds of flowers, of 
different sorts, but which blossom about the 
same time; surround them with mould; and 
then tying together the two halves of the twig, 
plant the whole in a pot filled with earth pro- 
perly prepared. ‘The stems of the different 
flowers will then be so incorporated as to exhib- 
it to the eye only one stem throwing out branch- 
es covered with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them.— Horticultural Mag. 


The Acarus Galvanicus.—In the autumn of 
1837, the scientific world were greatly excited 
by the announcement that Mr. Crosse, of Broom- 
field, had observed insects, of a previously un- 
known species, come into being amoung certain 
voltaic arrangements. Among the various ob- 
jections urged against their connexion with the 
clectricity, was the possibility of ova being in 
the atmosphere. At the Electrical Society, on 
Tuesday last, a paper was read fiom Mr. 
Weekes, of Sandwich, describing experiments 
wherein he had obtained the same species of 
insect in a close atmosphere over mercury.— 
Every possible precaution was taken to exclude 
extraneous matter, into the detail of which we 
shall not enter. On the 3d of December, 1840, 
operations commenced ; at the latter end of Oc- 
tober, 1841, the first insect was seen; on the 
25th of November five were detected. Since 
that period they have been frequently examined. 
The account contains several incidents interest- 
ing with respect to the habits of these strange- 
ly-produced creatures. Simultaneously with the 
experiment just detailed, another apparatus was 
put in action in an atmosphere of oxygen gus; 
on the 26th of February, 1842, eight or ten 
full-grown acari were observed in vigorous lo- 
comotion. ‘The solution whence these insects 
appear to have emerged, was one of silicate of 
potass, made with materials that were transfer- 
red from a furnace heat to boiling water, and 
filtered under cover.— English paper. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


A gardener suggests the following arrange- 
ment for a nosegay, which is as ingenious as it 
is characteristic : | 
To Queen Victoria, 
To the Grand Seignor 


a Crown Imperial. 
Turk’s Cap. 


To Priests Menk’s Hood. 

To Heroes eee Laurels. 

To the Chancellor of the : 
Exchequer Penny Royal. 

To those who love kissing ‘Tulips. 

To Beaux Painted Ladies. 

To Lawyers Honesty. oe 

To Ploughmen Milk Maids. 

To the vain Coxcombs. 

To the cruel Barberry. 


To the afflicted Heart’s Ease. 

To the persecuted Balm of Gilead. 
To Housewives Thrift. 

To those who sigh in secret Love in a Mist. 
To the faithless swain Love lies bleeding. 
To the restless Poppies. 

To your wile Yew. 3 
To Eliza Sweet William. 


To your children None so pretty. 


To the nervous Valerian. 
To Apothecaries Senna. 
To Writing Masters Jonquil. 
To the low spirited Lavender. 
To the precise Primroses. 
To the learned Sage. 

To the wicked Rue. | 


Bachelor’s Buttons. 
Snow Balls. 
Larkspur. 

Lilly of the Valley. 
Virginia Stoek. 
Catch Fly. 
Willow. 
Everlasting. 

Stone Crop. 
Thyme. 

Birch. 

Forget me not. 


To Spinsters 

To the frigid 

To the Huntsman 
To the fair recluse 
To Tobacconists 
To triflers 

To the deserted Damsel 
To peacemakers 
To Masons 

To the notable 

To the idle 

To my best friend 


DEATH OF AN ECCENTRIC. 


At Lesbury, near Alnwick, on the 26th ulti- 
mo, aged eighty, John Herdman, M. D. gradu- 
ate of Edinburgh, and licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. He was the 
author of several medical works, including, 
among others, a treatise on ‘“Swellings of the 
Joints, and the Doctrine of Inflammation,” and 
on the “ Diseaées of Children;” also, a. popular 
Discourse on the Influenza,” which was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in the year 1803, during 
the fatal prevalence of that epidemic. He prac- 
tised in London several years, and was appoint- 
ed one of the physicians in ordinary to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex; but he re- 
linquished his profession from conscientious 
motives, his opinions having become quite anti- 
medical, and were rigidly carried into practice. 
He considered, that ‘*to minister to nature, and 
to conform to her operations by sobriety and 
regularity of life, were the only safe means to 
secure health,” and he.entirely rejected the 
aid of medicine, as tending to derange and de- 
bilitate the system, declining assistance during 
his last illness, and declaring that he desired 
only to die a natural death. After his retire- 
ment from the medical profession, he entered 
into holy orders, and preached: occasionally in 
Alnwick, Howick, and the adjoining parish 
churches. The Doctor was a native of Fife- 
shire, and by his marriage with Miss Hay, daugh- 
ter of the late C. Hay, Esq. of Lesbury, he suc- 
ceeded to great wealth which he diffused with 


a generous hand. He was a liberal supporter 
of public institutions, a munificent patron of the 
fine arts and the drama, and a kind benefactor 
to the poor and the distressed.— T'yne Mercury. 


HEATHEN ORIGIN OF PURGATORY. 

Jesus and his disciples had simply declared, 
that the souls of good men were, at their de- 
parture from their bodies, to be received into 
heaven, while those of the wicked were to be 
sent to hell; and this was sufficient for the first 
disciples of Christ to know, as they had more 
piety than curiosity, and were satisfied with the 
knowledge of this solemn fact, without any in- 
clination to penetrate its manner, or to pry into 
its secret reasons... But this plain doctrine was 
soon disguised, when Platonism began to infect 
Christianity. Pxavo had taught that the souls 
of heroes, of illustrious men, and eminent phi- 
losophers, alone ascended alter death into the 
mansions of light and felicity; while those of 
the generality, weighed down by their lusts and 
passions, sunk into the infernal regions, from 
whence they were not ‘permitted to emerge be- 
fore they were purified from their turpitude and 
corruption. This doctrine was seized with 
avidity by the Platonic Christians, and applied 
as a commentary upon that of Jesus: thence a 
notion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered 
upon a. state of happiness immediately after 
death, and that for the rest a certain obscure 
region was assigned, in which they were to be 
imprisoned until the second coming of Christ, 
or, at least, until they were purified from their 
various pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged 
and improved upon by the irregular fancies of 
injudicious men, became the source of innumer- 
able errorg, vain ceremonies, and monstrous 
as now exist in the Church 
).—Mosheim’s Eccles. History, vol. i. 
p- 50. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Jus- 
_ published, Catechetical Instructions for Young Com- 
municants. By Rev. John Barr, of Glasgow, ‘The Book of 
Popery, a Manual for Protestants. By Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 
PAUL T. JONES, Publishing Agent, 
py of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
apri 


ba! ia BOOKS—Chalmer's Works, 4th edition, 7 vols. 12 

mo. D’Aubigne’s History of the Great Reformation in 
Germany, Switzerland, &c., 3 vols. now issued. Butler's 
Complete Works, containing Analogy of Netural and Re- 
vealed Religion, Sermons, Correspondence, &c. &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. Comfort in Affliction, by Rev. James Buchanan, from 
the 9th Edinburgh edition, 1 vol. 12mo, Meditations on 
Prayer, by Rev. Hugh White, 2d American from 10th Dub- 
lin edition, 18mo. Manual of Biblical Interpretation, for stu- 
dents .and private Christians, by Alexander McClelland, 
D. D. Professor in Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 18mo. Owen on Spiritual Mindedness, new edi- 
tion, 1 vol. 12mo. Life of ‘Thomas McCrie, D. D. author of 
the Lives of Knox and Melville, Reformation in Spain-and 
Italy, &c. by his son, Rev. Thomas: McCrie, 12mo. The 
Cause of God and T'ruth, by John Gill, D. D. author of Com- 
mentary on the Bible. Pollock's Tales of the Covenanters, 
containing Helen of the Glen, The Persecuted Family, and 
Ralph Gemmel, 1 vol. 18mo. extra cloth. ‘The Life, Walk, 
and ‘Triumph of Faith, by Rev. W. Romaine, 12mo. ‘The 
Retrospect, from 18th London edition. Michael Kemp, the 
Happy Farmer's Lad. Decapolis, 4th edition. Charlie Sey- 
mour, by Miss Catherine Sinclair, 3d edition. Live while 
you Live, 18mo. 

Also lately received, a supply of valuable standard books, 
among which are the Works of John Howe, 8 vols. London. 
Flavel, } vol. folio. Owen’s Sermons and ‘Tracts, folio. Ralph 
Erskine, 10 vols, 8vo. Ebenezer Erskine, 3 vols. Jonathan 
Edwards, 2 vols. Londun, Thomas Dick, 8 vols, 12mo. 
John Newton, 6 vols. and‘1 vol. Hervey, 8vo. Romaine. 
Fuller, 8 vols. Skeleton, 6 vols. John Bunyan, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leighton. Matthew Henry, &. &e. 

ROBERT CARTER, 58 Canal st. New York, 
ap 23—31* and 101 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


As SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, General 
Depository, 146 Chesrnut street, Philadelphia. F. W. 
Porter, Corresponding Secretary. Branch Depositories— 
New York, 152 Nassau street. ‘hen 5 Cornhill, Utica, 
181 Genesee street. Louisville, Fourth street. april 30 


INTRODUCTION .—Just published a new 

edition of the following valuable work. An introduc- 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
by ‘Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D. of St. John’s College, 

ambridge, Rector of the United Parishes of Saint Edmund 
the King and Martyr and Saint Nicholas Acons, Lombard 
street, pho cine” fh St. Paul’s. A new American from the 
eighth and last London edition, revised, corrected and en- 
larged ; illustrated with numerous maps and fac similies of 
Bibiical manuscripts. The whole complete in 2 volumes 
royal 8vo. 

The publishers in presenting this extensive and valuable 
work to the public, would take the opportunity to say, that 
no pains or expense have been spared to secure a correct 
arrangement and impression of the work from the latest Lon- 
don edition, and to have it appear in an improved form and 
style. : J. WHETHAM & SON. 
Publishers, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. © 


BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES. — 
H. Hooker, North-west corner of Chestnut and Fifth 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale a large assortment of the 
most valuable Works in Theology, English and American, at 
prices to suit the times. 
Also, a full assortment of Classical Books. april 23—tf 
OETRY OF AMERICA.—Just published and for sale 
by Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
The Poets and Poetry of America. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. By Rufus W. Griswold. Manual of Sacred Inter- 
pretation: for the special benefit of Junior ‘Theological Stu- 
dents; but intended also for private Christians in general. B 
Alex. McClelland. The Works of Jonathan Edwards, D.D. 
ate President of Union College. With a Memoir of his 
Life and Character. By Tryon Edwards. The Nestorians ; 
or, The Lost Tribes. Containing evidence of their identity, 
an account of their manners, customs, and ceremonies; to- 
gether with sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Arme- 
nia, Media, and Mesopotamia, and I)lustrations of Scripture 
Prophecy. By Asahel Grant, M.D. april 23—4t 


Ae received and for sale by H. Hoox- 
ER, North-west corner +of Chestnut and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, Anti-Popery; or Popery unreasonable, unscrip- 
tural, and novel. By John Rogers. With a Preface and 
| Notes, by Rev.C. Sparry. april 23—3t 


TRASBURG ACADEMY.—This Academy is located 

in the pleasant borough of Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, about eight miles south-east of Lancaster, and 
four miles from the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad. It 
was opened under the direction of the subscriber, on the Ist 
of May, 1840, and has just closed its fourth session, number- 
ing about sixty students. This being a pleasant and healthy 
situation, and easy of access, renders it peculiarly desirable 
to those who may wish to place their sons from home to be 
educated. The course of instruction in this Institution com- 


use of the Globes, English Grammar, Composition, History, 
Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geometry, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, As- 
tronomy, Practical and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in 
Elocution, Drawing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, with the Latin, Greek, German, and French lan- 


guages. 

Toacheresuitih McCarter Teacher of Latin and Greek lan- 

uages, and Moral and Natural Philosophy, &c. E. Higbee 

eacher of Mathematics. ‘I’. Kloz, Professor of the Piano, 
Violin, Clarionet, and Flute, and German and French lan- 
guages, 

Lerms.—Tuition, board, washing. &c., per Session of five 
months, $50. The | extra charge will be for Instrumental 
Music, per Session, $10. 

An opportunity will be given to any who wish to attend to 
the study of Botany: 

_ Also, a rare opportunity will be afforded to a few young La- 
dies who wish w receive special instruction on the Piano- 
forte. Mr. J. Kloz, Teacher of Instrumental Music, from the 
astonishing progress of those who have been under his In- 
struction during the last Session, has given abundant evidence 
has a very peculiar tact fur advancing pupils on this 
subjec 

‘The Summer Session will commence on the first Monday 


every Session. It is very desirable that all the students be 

present at the commencement. Parents wishing to place 

sons in this ease make early applica- 
on, AVID McCARTER, Principal. 


I AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. —The 
4 Summer Session of this Institution, will commence on 
Monday, May 2. Circulars, containing terms, course of in- 
struction, references, &c.,may be had at the Book store of 
H. Hooker, Chesnutand Fifth streets, Philadelphia, or upon 
application to the subscriber at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
april 16—4t C. S. CRAIG, Principal: 


MAUS INSTITUTE, Mipp.Letown, DaupuinCounry, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer Session of this Institu- 

tion, will commence on the fourth Tuesday in April, and 

end the fourth ‘Tuesday in September. Mathematics, Eng- 

lish, German, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Drawing, and 
Painting, are taught without extra charge. 

Few Academies in the Union possess equal advantages. 
The Modern Languages are spoken every day in the School. 
The depressed state of the currency, and the liberality with 
which the Institution is endowed, have induced the Princi- 
pal to reduce the charges to $65 per Session, payable in ad- 
vance, for Tuition, Board, Washing, Lights, and Fuel. 

Further information may be obtained by calling at the In- 
stitute, or by letter. 

References.—The President and Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey. 

© JONATHAN CORY, A. M., Principal. 
9—4m* 


april 
EW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL AND JUVENILE 
BOOK DEPOSITOR Y.—Joun S. Tayior & Co., Theo- 
logical, Sunday School and Juvenile Publishers and Book- 
sellers, Brick Church C. , No. 145 Nassau street. New 
York, have on hand a choice selection of miscellaneous 
works, suitable for Sunday School Libraries; together with 
Theological, Classical, Moral, and Religious Books, Station- 
ary, &c., all of which they will sell at the lowest prices. 
Publications of the American ‘Tract Society, the Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society, the American and Episcopal 
Sunday School Unions, supplied at the same prices as sold 
at their respective depositories. 

N. B. Orders from the country will be immediately attend- 
ed to, and books forwarded according to directions, Should 
the selection of books for Sunday Schools be left with 
J. S.T., and he should forward any which should not suit 
the purchaser, they may be returned, and the money will be 
refunded, or other books given in exchange. 


J.S.T., having been engaged for several years past, in 
selecting books for Sunday Schools, jemagee™ he can givo 
satisfaction to those who may favour him with their orders. 

april 16—3i* 


prises Orthography, Reading, Geography Arithmetic, the - 


of May. A regular examination will be held at the close of — 
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